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FEUDAL SOCIETY. 


In history there is properly no beginning, no record of a 
time when civil society was absolutely and altogether new. 
Society, like the individual, has no knowledge of its own 
birth. The earliest which history can trace and ascertain 
is not the earliest that has been, but refers us to something 
still more remote, unchronicled, inscrutable. Every nation 
that now exists was the offspring of another. Every nation 
known to history was the offspring of another, and the 
eldest are lost in prehistoric night. Every civil and social 
institution has elements derived from an unexplored and 
dateless time. Nations, institutions, and events are the 
varying phases of a stream whose source is unknown, and 
equally unknown its issues. History reports what appears, 
and leaves to antiquarian surmise at one end, and to phil- 
osophic speculation at the other, the conjectural beginnings 
and endings. 

. And, as there is no beginning, so in history there is no 
retrocession or decline. The thousand years which inter- 
vened between the fall of the Western Empire in the fifth 
century and that of the Eastern in the fifteenth are com- 
monly regarded as a period of arrested development, a halt 
in the march of humanity, or even a retreat. The arrest we 
may grant, but only in the sense in which the winter that 
arrests the vegetation of one season guards the germs of the 
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next. The Greco-Roman civilization was defunct, but a 
new civilization was steadily forming beneath the frosts of 
medieval years. History is never retrograde. Nations may 
degenerate, arts may perish; but humanity never halts. 
There is always progress somewhere, in some things. The 
same nature which produced the Greek and Roman civil- 
ities was just as vigorous and just as productive in the age 
of Hildebrand as in that of Pericles or that of Augustus. 
If it did not produce the same things, it produced others 
which were quite as needful. The philosophic historian 
sees nothing retrograde in all those centuries, but unbroken 
progress, the steady germination of seed that was sown 
while Rome was still in the zenith of her power. He sees 
no perishing world, but a world in genesis,—an immense 
future struggling into birth. In every falling leaf of the 
Greco-Roman civilization, he sees the forward shoot of the 
Christian, which pushed it from its stem. 

The distinguishing feature of medieval life is Feudalism. 
To understand feudalism, we must study its origin in the 
semi-barbarous society of the German tribes antecedent to 
the Christian era. The ancient Germans, as Tacitus de- 
scribes them, differed from the Romans, the Greeks, and the 
Oriental nations in not inhabiting cities, but thinly set- 
tled rural districts, governed by chiefs, who in turn were 
subject to the king of the nation or tribe. This circum- 
stance gave to the medieval politics their distinguishing 
character as compared with the ancient States. The basis 
of the ancient State was the civic corporation; that of the 
medizval was landed possession, the possessor being bound 
by feudal tenure to the crown. The king was elective, but 
chosen from certain noble families, not from the people at 
large. The leaders under him were selected for their war- 
like qualities. Reges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute sumunt, 
says Tacitus. Each king had a hundred followers or asso- 
ciates chosen from among the people, called in Latin comites 
(centeni singulis ex plebe comites), from which our English 
count, county, country. 

In German, the comites were called Gesellen (compan- 
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ions), from which, it is supposed, our English word vassal is 
derived. Vassal and count are identical terms. Vassalage, 
etymologically speaking, is not bondage, but fellowship, 
peerage. The Germans had slaves, but these were captives 
of war, or such as had lost their freedom in games of chance. 

Another peculiarity of the German tribes was their fe- 
spect for women, to whom they accorded a much higher 
rank than was ever assigned to them by Greece or Rome. 
They were the counsellors of the nation, diligently con- 
sulted in all matters of public moment. They followed 
their husbands and brothers to the wars, stimulated them 
with their cries, and sometimes decided the battle by their 
interposition. In accordance with this reverence for the 
“ever womanly,” the German with its cognates is the only 
European language in which to this day the sun is feminine 
and the moon masculine. Guizot makes light of this trait 
of the German forest or of Tacitus’s testimony regarding it. 
But I think we have here the prototype of a very marked 
feature of medieval civilization,—the loyalty to woman, 
exhibited practically in the courtesies of chivalry and poeti- 
cally in the lays of the minnesingers. 

Once more. The German aborigines were pre-eminently 
a nation of warriors. All barbarous nations are given to 
fighting; but the Germans seem more than any other to 
have exemplified the doctrine of Hobbes, that war is man’s 
natural state. Nihil nisi armati agunt. They carried war 
into everything. It was their business, their pastime, their 
politics, their religion. When there was no foreign enemy 
to encounter, they made war upon each other; they invaded 
neighboring territories, and sought in every possible way to 
keep themselves in training for the great work of life. In 
these military expeditions, the king was attended by his 
comites, or counts, between whom and himself there sub- 
sisted an intimate and indissoluble bond. They bound 
themselves to accompany him through life, and to accom- 
pany him in death. He bound himself to stand by them in 
all straits, to find them food and equipment in return for 
their services, and to give them their share of the plunder. 
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We have here the rudiments of the feudal system, a sys- 
tem in which independence and loyalty were singularly 
blended,—“ the system,” says Heeren, “of people who had 
a good deal of fighting to do and very little money.” -Sup- 
pose, now, a clan or tribe of these warriors at the end of 
one of their predatory excursions to settle in some province 
of the Roman Empire. Let that tribe be the Franks, with 
Clovis at their head. Let that province be the western part 
of Gaul, which took from them the name of France. There 
it was that the feudal system was soonest developed and 
most clearly defined. Clovis is a German prince, attended 
by his duces, or dukes, the leaders next in command, by his 
and their comites, or counts, and other warriors of infe- 
rior note. They settle in Gaul. Clovis becomes king of 
France. The ancient inhabitants are dispossessed. Some 
of them become serfs or slaves. Others, and especially the 
clergy, by means of superior ability, attain to posts of honor 
around the throne. Some of them in process of time become 
vassals of the crown. : 

The land is divided into districts, and over each district 
is placed one of the counts as magistrate and collector of 
revenues. Hence, the term compté, county. A duz, or duke, 
had charge of several counties. These offices, held origi- 
nally during the pleasure of the king, were afterward hered- 
itary, and laid the foundation of that power by which the 
nobles in time became rivals of the throne. The rest of the 
warriors received by allotment or obtained by pillage por- 
tions of land, which they held in their own right, with 
power of devise, and subject to no condition but the gen- 
eral burden of public defence. These estates were called 
allodial; a word denoting absolute property in distinction 
from feudal. The feudal estates were benefices or grants 
made by the king to his favorites (Gasindi, Antrustions, 
Leudes), out of the reserved fiscal or crown lands, not as 
absolute property, but as a temporary loan to be returned 
on the death or forfeiture of the occupant, who during pos- 
session was bound to render fealty and military service, 
when required, to the grantor. We see here repeated the 
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same principle which connected the rex or the dua, in the 
forests of Germany, with his comites, or vassals. The holder 
of such a benefice was the vassal of the crown. 

The benefices in time became hereditary; and then com- 
menced another stage in the feudal process,— subinfeuda- 
tion. The holders of grants from the crown made new 
grants of portions of their estates to new beneficiaries, who 
received them on similar terms, and sustained the same 
relation to the new grantor which he did to the crown. 
They were his vassals: he was their suzerain, or mesne lord. 
“An estate so held was a feodum, or feud. The holder of a 
feud was bound to follow his lord to battle, albeit against 
his own kindred, when required, and against his sovereign. 
He was bound to ride by his side in the field, to lend him 
his horse. when dismounted, and to go into captivity as a 
hostage for him, when taken prisoner. He was liable to 
certain pecuniary taxes called “ Reliefs and Aids,” on tak- 
ing possession of an hereditary fief, or when his lord made 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem or gave his sister or eldest son 
in marriage, or took a new investiture of his own fief. On 
the other hand, the suzerain, or feudal lord, was under 
obligations equally binding to his vassal. He was his vas- 
sal’s sworn protector, ally and friend, the helper of his 
necessity, the avenger of his wrongs. He was required 
to make indemnification, if the tenant was evicted of his 
land. In Normandy and in England, he was his tenant’s 
guardian during minority. In this capacity, he was author- 
ized to provide his female wards with husbands; and they, 
on their part, were bound to accept the husbands, or to 
pay as much in the way of mulct as the suitor was willing 
to give for his wife. In the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, — 
where the feudal system developed some peculiarities,— 
the result of insulation,— a singular custom prevailed. The 
lord could compel a female tenant to marry one of three 
suitors whom he might present to her choice. The candi- 
dates must be of equal rank with herself, but one of them 
she was bound to aceept. No avowed disinclination to 
wedlock in general, no repugnance to the given candidates 
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in particular, could exempt her from this necessity. To 
females advanced in life, one alternative remained. If the 
lady would declare herself to be sixty years of age, the right 
to single blessedness was not denied her. Of this dilemma, 
it does not appear which horn was preferred in any recorded 
case. 

The feudal system, once established, pervaded the whole 
structure of society. It embraced the clergy as well as the 
laity. The dignitaries of the Church and the abbots of 
monasteries were the vassals of the sovereign or prince, of 
whom their lands were held in fief. They had their own 
vassa:s who held of them. They were bound, in return for 
their possessions, to swear fealty and to render military ser- 
vice —if not by taking arms, by sending their vassals into 
the field. 

There was one species of feudal tenure which appears 
in strange contrast with modern ideas of dignity and rank. 
That is the tenure of menial office. Nobles did not disdain 
to hold such offices about the person or the household of 
a king or superior, such as cup-bearer, farrier (maréchal), 
stabler (constable), bearer of dishes (seneschal). Here, again, 
a marked trait of the old German life. The German loved 
independence: it was the breath of his nostrils. But with 
this love of independence he combined a sentiment which 
might seem at first incompatible with it,— the sentiment of 
loyalty, enthusiastic devotion to the person of his chief, 
a devotion which to his mind invested even menial offices, 
rendered to that chief, with glory. In after times, the title 
remained while the original function was forgotten. France 
has still her marshal, although that functionary has no 
longer the care of stable or stud. His predecessor in the 
Merovingian era did not disdain that function. He owed 
to it his title and his estates. The Elector of Saxony was 
formerly marshal of the German Empire. A symbol of his 
function long survived in the vessel of oats which the 
elector, in person or by deputy, presented to the emperor 
at his coronation, as described by Goethe, who witnessed 
when a boy the coronation of Joseph II. The ascendency 
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of the ecclesiastical power in the twelfth century is illus- 
trated by the fact that the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa 
held as a fief from the bishop of Bamberg the office of senes-- 
chal, or bearer of dishes. 

The basis of feudal polity, as I have said,— that by which 
it is especially distinguished from ancient civilization,— was 
landed possession. The ancient civilization was municipal. 
The Greeks and Romans lived in cities and compact settle- 
ments. The Germans, as we learn from Tacitus, lived 
seattered over large districts, each freeman lord of his own 
territory,—a custom strictly maintained by their posterity 
in medieval Europe, and one which has exercised an im- 
mense influence on modern European civilization. The 
ancient noble, however extensive his landed possessions, 
was still a citizen, the member of a compact civie body. 
His property bound him more closely to the State and the 
State to him. The property of a medieval nobleman, on 
the contrary, tended to seclude him from the rest of the 
world. The essence of feudalism is insulation. The pro- 
prietor, instead of connecting: himself with civic organiza- 
tions, planted himself on his territory, solitary, remote, and 
became the head and nucleus of a little community of his 
own, which gathered around the feudal castle and subsisted 
by him and for him. These communities were practically 
sovereign and independent States. The feudal lord pos- 
sessed the rights and exercised the three most important 
functions of a monarch,—the right to make war, the right 
to coin money, and the right of supreme judicature, la haute 
justice ; that is, the right to inflict capital punishment within 
his domain. In the exercise of this last-named function, 
antiquarians notice a ludicrous distinction between different 
orders of nobility. Every man who was entitled to a forti- 
fied castle might exercise haute justice. He might hang 
offenders within his domain. But the rank of the lord was 
indicated by the number of posts in his gallows. A baron 
could hang his subjects on a gallows with four posts. A 
chdtelain, or possessor of a castle, who was not a vassal of 
the crown, was restricted to three posts. A lord inferior to 
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the chdtelain, the lowest in the scale of nobility, must serve 
the cause of justice as well as he could, with a two-posted 
gibbet. 

Such independence was, of course, entirely incompatible 
with the existence of a central and controlling power in 
the crown. We read of a king of France, of England, of 
Gérmany ; but this title previous to the fourteenth century 
was little more than nominal. The king was merely one 
noble among many, with perhaps more numerous vassals 
and a court, but with no more actual power than many of 
the barons of his realm. The problem of medieval history 
was to counteract and overcome this separatism, to develop 
the nation against the nobles, and to establish the central 
power of the crown over feudal independence. This end 
was soonest and most completely accomplished in that 
country where feudalism found its earliest and fullest devel- 
opment,— in France, which differed from Germany in hav- 
ing an hereditary instead of an elective monarchy, and from 
England in the earlier resumption of fiefs by the crown at 
the expiration of the feudal tenure. The French sovereign, 
at the close of the thirteenth century, had achieved an 
ascendency which the English did not attain until after the 
Wars of the Roses. 

To this separative tendency of feudalism we owe one of 
the principal characteristics of modern civilization, as con- 
trasted with that of the ancients; namely, the preponder- 
ance of the country in national polity. The ancient nations 
were mostly dependencies of capital cities, and are called 
by the names of their capitals, as Athens, Rome, Sparta, 
Carthage. The destruction of the capital involved that of 
the nation. Modern nations, on the contrary, are named 
after their respective races,— France, England, Germany ; 
and notwithstanding the disproportionate influence of the 
capital in some cases, as of Paris in France, they have an 
existence independent of the capital, and would continue 
to exist if the capital were destroyed. 

Of later origin than feudalism, but not less widely dif- 
fused, was the institution of chivalry, another marked trait 
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of the Middle Age. It affected profoundly the character 
and tone of medieval society, but rather in the way of 
moral influence than by any organic action on the time. It 
created no new political Order, but grafted on the class of 
nobles and freemen an additional social distinction for all 
who embraced it, as most of the nobles for lack of other 
occupation were fain todo. The title of a knight, or knight 
banneret, so long as it represented the reward of valor alone, 
was the highest distinction known to that period. Kings 
were proud to add the prefix of Sir to the royal title. It 
tonferred important privileges, among which in some coun- 
tries was exempticn from taxes. But it was not hereditary. 
It founded no lineage: it expired with the individual on 
whom it was conferred. It did not modify the organic 
structure of society. It was bloom and polish, not sub- 
stance nor form. ¥ 

Chivalry was eminently a Christian institution. It was 
the application of Christianity to the business of arms. It 
was the use of arms for the redemption of society. With 
it was associated also the old German reverence for women. 
It gave lustre and sweetness to an age which else had been 
one of unmitigated barbarism. Morally, it is very signifi- 
cant, as illustrating the remedial power of human nature,— 
that power by which when evils become intolerable society 
reacts on its own excesses and rights its own wrongs. 

In our own country, in the new communities of the West, 
when the law is feeble and the constituted tribunals defi- 
cient in authority, the savage but needful lynch law or 
vigilance committee supplies the defect. Chivalry was a 
modification of the same principle more worthily embodied, 
and authorized with religious sanctions. The knights were 
self-constituted judges and avengers of social wrong. The 
knight-errant was a missionary, a military evangelist, operat- 
ing with spear and sword instead of the word. He was con- 
secrated to his work with solemn and religious ceremonies, 
and had something of the priestly character. His moral 
code was not very extensive. It contained but four articles, 
but these were rigorously enforced. It enjoined truth, hear- 
ing Mass, fasting on Friday, and the succoring of dames. 

2 
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“ And thus the fourfold discipline was told. 
Still to the truth direct thy strong desire, 
And fiee the very air where dwells a liar. 
Fail not the Mass; there still with reverent feet 
Each morn be found, nor scant thine offering meet. 
Each week's sixth day with fast subdue thy mind, 
For "twas the day of passion for mankind : 
Else let some pious work, some deed of grace, 
With substituted worth fulfil the place. 
Haste thee, in fine, when dames complain of wrong, 
Maintain their right and in their cause be strong: 
For not a wight there lives, if right I deem, 
Who holds fair hope of well-deserved esteem, 
But to the dames by strong devotion bound, 
Their cause sustains, nor faints for toil or wound.” * 


The necessity of such an institution is explained by the 
lawless character of the times, by the social anarchy and 
predatory violence of a barbarous age. Europe was every- 
where infested with robbers who ravaged the country, made 
travelling unsafe, and agitated society with perpetual alarms. 


Peaceably disposed persons were subject to violence when- 
ever they ventured abroad, and were not always safe in 
their own homes. The boldness and numerical strength of 
these robber bands may be inferred from the fact that the 
highest dignitaries in Church and State, and even royal per- 
sonages travelling with large escorts of armed followers, 
were attacked by them on the highway, plundered, and 
sometimes held prisoners until redeemed by a ransom. In 
1285, the town of Boston in England was assailed and pil- 
laged by a party of these marauders. 

' In splendor and pomp, the customs of chivalry far exceed 
all that modern life can exhibit in the way of spectacle and 
festive show. If mediwval Europe was poor in productive 
industry, she was rich in knightly splendor and festivity. 
When we call up before us the idea of those ages, we have 
a picture of nodding plumes, resplendent shields, and gay 
devices, a lavish display of gold and silver in knightly 
appointments. We see the compact body of cavaliers drawn 
up before the baronial castle or pilgriming toward the Holy 

Ae me ¢“ The Order of Knighthood,” Way’s Fabliauz. 
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Land. We see the gallant tournament with its rich capari- 
sons and pennoned lances, * 


“ Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 
With store of ladies whose bright eyes 
Rain influence and judge the prize,”— 


a spectacle which in gorgeous appearance and stirring effect 
has probably never been surpassed. 

On the whole, the institution of ‘chivalry was a wise and 
beneficent force, opposed to anarchy and violence; a splen- 
‘did vindication cf human nature against barbarism and 
social wrong. 

Its effect on literature is seen in the metrical productions 
of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. The 
adventures and the manners of chivalry supplied authors of 
these productions, the Troubadours, Trouveurs, and Makers, 
with their materials and topics. And so completely was 
the mind of the time preoccupied with chivalric ideas that 
all topics were treated in the same fashion. The worthies 
of ancient history, the heroes of Plutarch and Homer, were 
metamorphosed into Christian knights. Even Biblical char- 
acters underwent the same transformation. Adam Davie, a 
poet of the fourteenth century, represents Pilate as chal- 
lenging our Lord to single combat. In Piers Ploughman’s 
Vision, the soldier who pierced the Saviour’s side is spoken 
of asa knight, who came forth with his spear and jousted 
with Jesus. 

Intimately associated with the institution of chivalry and 
characteristic of the time was the grave importance attached 
by the higher orders of society to the sentiment of love. 
Knighthood, from the first, distinguished itself by devotion to 
woman,— a trait derived from the ancient Germans. Every 
knight had his lady-love, of whom he professed himself the 
devoted slave, and whose superiority to every other lady in 
creation he conceived it his duty to assert, if necessary, with 
spear and sword. According to the received comparison, a 
knight without a lady was like a sky without a sun. In this 
there was often more of affectation than of true sentiment. 
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The pretended passion was not of that practical character 
which looks to matrimony as it# proper consummation, but 
an aristocratic fancy, perhaps an assumed one, cherished for 
its own sake; an idea which served to stimulate valor and 
beguiled the tediousness of unoccupied hours,—a thing to 
dream of and to break a lance for, but not to be realized in 
the way of a domestic establishment. 

The most remarkable part of this lady-worship was the 
mystic importance, the metaphysical subtilties and minute 
casuistry which the spirit of the time connected with the 
subject. 

Courts were established for the purpose of adjusting all 
questions that might arise between lovers or concerning 
them. Whether they really loved, what were the proofs of 
affection, what their mutual obligations,—all this was de- 
termined by a regular code of love, compiled with great 
care and considered as binding as the canons of the Church. 
All differences between lovers and all questions of gallantry 
were referred to these courts for adjudication. They were 
presided over by kings, emperors, and even popes. They 
had all the usual officers, counsellors, auditors, masters of 
request. Their decrees were duly reported, and illustrated 
by commentaries pointing out their conformity to the prin- 
ciples of the Roman Law and the Fathers of the Church. 

It may be doubted if the private, domestic life of women 
in these ages corresponded with this public devotion. In- 
deed, the whole system of chivalry owes much of its attrac- 
tion to the medium of tradition and romance through which 
we view it, and loses its brilliancy on closer inspection, as 
theatrical illusions are dispelled by a peep behind the 
scenes. If we could transport ourselves into those cen- 
turies, compare their fashions with ours, observe their daily 
life, and bring it to the test of modern refinement, we should 
see that the romance of chivalry is partly the effect of dis- 
tance, which works enchantment in time as well as in space. 

If we could witness the scenes which were then exhibited 
in the way of theatrical entertainment; if we could listen to 
the lays of the minstrels, or even, it is probable, to the lan- 
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guage of the hall and bower; if we could follow lady and 
knight in all the details of their daily life, and notice every 
point in the manners of the times,— we should find that the 
age which, as mirrored in novel and song, shows so cour- 
teous and fine, was in fact extremely coarse, indecent, and 
disgusting. The knight whose costly armor shone so gayly 
in the lists would not, when stripped of his outer case, have 
seemed to modern refinement a very fascinating object. 
He often sacrificed to the splendor of helmet and hauberk 
what might have been more profitably spent on a comforta- 
ble wardrobe, and was richer in iron than in linen. Civet 
or other coarse perfume was needed to disguise the effects 
of hard exercise in woolen garments under iron armor. But 
medieval taste was not curious in such matters. When the 
knight arrived at a castle where he was to lodge as guest, 
the ladies of the house came to meet him in the court-yard, 
divested him of his armor, and clothed him in the loose 
upper robe which was worn within doors, and of which 
every family kept a supply for visitors. 

The lady whom the knight elected as the mistress of his 
heart and life, and for whose charms he was ready to defy 
the world to mortal combat, could neither read nor write. 
She possessed none of the accomplishments or resources of 
a modern lady. Not that the want of intellectual culture 
was the lot of all the women of that age. Where it did 
exist, in convents and in some of the cities, it was carried 
to a greater extent than with us, as we see in the case of 
Héloise. But these were exceptions. Inability to read and 
write was the usual condition of the high-born as well as of 
the lowly. 

It is fearful to think what ennui those high-born dames 
must have suffered when left to their own devices in the 
absence of their knights and of out-door diversions. They 
lived in rooms which were bare not only of paint and paper, 
but also of plaster or other internal architectural finish. 
The hall, and perhaps the ladies’ bower, were hung with 
tapestry; that is, with pieces of figured canvas suspended 
upon hooks extending along the sides of the apartment, at 
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a distance of about two feet from the wall. When the 
family removed, these were taken down and left only the 
bare stone walls. The floor was usually covered with straw 
or with rushes, not too often renewed, and harboring frag- 
ments of food and all manner of impurities. Our fine 
lady’s wardrobe and household appointments, though not 
wanting in jewels and other splendors for festive seasons, 
were lamentably deficient in what are now regarded as the 
necessaries of life. She had no stockings to her feet, most 
likely no cloths to her table, possibly no sheets to her bed. 
If she had handkerchiefs, the supply was exceedingly 
limited, consisting of one or two for state occasions, and 
none for common use. She had no accommodations for sit- 
ting in her bower, except perhaps a stone seat in the em- 
brasure of the window and her bed. Chairs were unknown. 
At meals, the company sat on rude wooden benches around 
coarse wooden tables. Waiters were abundant, but the 
table furniture was scanty and vile to a degree yery shock- 
ing to modern sensibility. A few pieces of plate, heredi- 
tary or plundered, graced the tables of the wealthy; but 
the dishes were mostly wooden trays, and the plates or 
trenchers were of the same material. The custom of a 
plate to each person was a luxury undreamed of. One 
plate for two was the utmost allowance; and, at festive en- 
tertainments, the gallantry of the age contrived to couple 
the sexes, so that each gentleman should share his plate with 
alady. In the novel of Launcelot du Lac, a lady whom her 
jealous husband had compelled to dine in the kitchen com- 
plains that it is a very long time since any knight has eaten 
off the same plate with her. Gentleman and lady have a 
plate between them, but no fork. The fork is altogether a 
modern invention. Knightly and fair fingers came into pri- 
mary relations with boiled and roast,—a fashion more prim- 
itive than nice, especially when we add the absence of 
napkins. 

On the whole, medieval life appears more attractive in 
the eld than it does within doors. It shows better at a 
distance than it does on close inspection, and loses much of 
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the bloom of its romance when we bring it fairly before us 
in its practical details. 

And yet we see only its best features as it passes before 
us in the current history of the time. We see knights, 
nobles, and priests,— that class which in every age is most 
independent of circumstances, most able to help itself. We 
see little or nothing of the weaker classes, which form in 
every age so large a constituent of society. In medieval as 
in Greek and Roman civilization, the laboring classes, dis- 
tinctively so called, were mostly slaves. 

“The origin of slavery in the Middle Age was various. 
We find it existing among the German aborigines before 
their migration. Their slaves were either prisoners of war 
or criminals, or such as had staked their liberty at the gam- 
ing table, and who probably lost nothing by exchanging 
bondage toa passion for bondage to an individual. The 
German tribes, when they migrated, took their slaves with 
them. They found slavery existing in the territories which 
they conquered. The Franks found servi and coloni in 
Roman Gaul, and the Normans found thralls and ceorls in 
Saxon England. Thus, mediwval bondage was in part the 
continuation of a previous institution. Another source of 
bondage, which seems strange to us, was self-sale. In that 
terrible period of anarchy, violence, and famine, which pre- 
ceded the age of Hildebrand, many a poor freeman was in- 
duced to sell his liberty for a maintenance, his person for 
bread. It was a choice of evils, in which, provided the mas- 
ter were humane, the servile alternative to a hungry and 
peaceably disposed man was the more tolerable. A North 
American savage would have chosen differently. 

Another cause of self-sale, and another source of bondage 
still more abhorrent to modern ideas, was the piety which 
induced some to sell themselves to monasteries and religious 
establishments for the benefit of their prayers. In this case, 
we know not which most to admire,— the price of interces- 
sion or the faith in intercession which was willing to pay 
that price. 

The condition of the Jews in the Middle Age was a kind 
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of bondage peculiar to that period. The Christian world 
conceived itself charged with the duty of avenging on this 
wretched people the sins of their fathers. General massa- 
cres, sanctioned or connived at by government, from time to 
time gave vent to this retributory spite. In the absence 
of these, all kinds of exactions and oppressions distinguished 
the hated race. In the city of Toulouse, it was customary 
for a priest at the Easter festival publicly to smite a Jew on 
the cheek at the gate of the principal church. Sismondi 
relates that on one occasion a powerful ecclesiastic felled to 
the earth and killed his victim with this paschal blow. The 
Jews in each city had a separate quarter assigned to them 
for their residence, where they were locked up at nightfall. 
They were forced to wear a yellow patch or horned hat, or 
other distinguishing badge, which indicated at the first sight 
the abhorred people. Two-remarkable facts illustrate the 
indomitable vigor and vitality of this wondrous people. 
One is that, with such inducements to abandon the religion 
of their fathers, they seldom embraced the Christian faith. 
The other is that, with all these oppressions and obstruc- 
tions, they still throve, they grew rich. The commerce of 
the time was chiefly in their hands. They supplied the ex- 
chequer of kings and nobles, and are said in the time of 
Philip Augustus to have possessed one-half of the city of 
Paris. 

Such was the state of society in Europe between the ninth 
and fourteenth centuries. Its distinguishing feature, as com- 
pared with modern life, is rigid separation, seclusion, no 
central power, no free communication, no social flow, no 
point of union but the Church. The few cities were sharply 
defined against the surrounding country by protecting 
walls. Within those walls the various classes and voca- 
tions were jealously screened and confined by traditionary 
guilds and corporations. In the country, instead of the 
open villages, hamlets, and farms of modern civilization, the 
traveller found here and there the secluded monastery, with 
its offices and patches of cultivation, or the feudal castle 
perched on the brow of a hill, with its clustering huts nest- 
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ling in anxious dependence around its base, the communi- 
eating drawbridge ever up, the warder on the tower forever 
on the watch to detect the distant enemy. The City, the 
Monastery, the Castle,—these were the three enclosures 
which contained the three forms of medieval life. All 
around and between a blank wilderness; and each of these 
settlements, the civic, the ecclesiastic, and the feudal, self- 
contained, self-complete, and as separate from the rest of 
the world as if divided by intervening seas,— no openness, 
no expansion, no public, no society but the pent-up life con- 
tained within the precincts of each particular fold. Feudal- 
ism developed individuality: it made marked and strong 
men, but all its conditions were adverse to civil order. 

There is nothing so difficult in history as to form a cor- 
rect idea of the private life of past ages. Public life re- 
cords itself in public monuments and written chronicles. 
But that which we most desire to know is precisely that 
which history does not reveal. What humanity most de- 
sires to know of the past is man,— humanity in its com- 
mon domestic aspects and functions, the daily ordinary life 
of ordinary men. Not how monarchs ruled and warriors 
fought and nobles feasted, but how John and Thomas sped 
and fared in their daily tasks and fortunes; what was their 
programme for the day and for the year; how they amused 
themselves in the intervals of labor; what clothes they wore, 
and what was the cost of them, and what they had for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper. Of battles fought by nations 
and tribes on public fields, the old chronicles have given us 
abundant details. We accept these with all gratitude; but 
we would also know of the daily battle of life, with what 
conditions and with what success it was fought on the com- 
mon level by common men. Of this no record Ras survived; 
but we are safe in assuming that the net result and absolute 
gain in this warfare was the same to medieval man that it 
is to modern,— that, with all their defects of means and aec- 
commodations, they extracted as much of the pure juice of 
life from their hard condition as we do from ours. 

With all the progress humanity has made in other arts 
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and kinds, there has been no progress in the art of life, 
if the art of life is to fill the twenty-four hours with the 
greatest number of pleasing sensations or the greatest 
amount of profitable experience or profitable action.. Every 
facility and every accommodation, mechanical, economical, 
literary, which advancing civilization brings with it, is com- 
pensated by corresponding requisitions; and the labor of 
life for the individual is nowise superseded by it. The con- 
ditions may change, but the problem of life is ever the same. 
In every age, the problem for the individual is how to make 
the most of a day,—to fill up the given mould of existence 
with an adequate flow of conscious life. The mould is 
the same in the nineteenth century that it was in the ninth ; 
and the filling up is no easier now than it was then, and no 
more likely to be satisfactory. 

The question which humanity asks of an age is not how 
fast it travels, nor with what despatch it gets tidings from 
abroad, nor how many printed sheets or yards of cloth it 
can turn out in a given time by steam-press and power- 
loom, but what has it added to the sum of human ideas and 
human well-being, what spiritual growths have been per- 
fected by it. Tried by this test, it is doubtful if steam, gas, 
and electro-magnetism have done more for man than feu- 
dalism and chivalry. They have multiplied the facilities 
of life without changing in the least its essential quality. 
They have shortened the distance from point to point in 
space, but there is no railroad to happiness. No art has yet 
been discovered to shorten the distance between the ideal 
and the real, between desire and satisfaction, between here 
and there. 

Historic progress is not of men, but of man. Individuals 
are relatively no wiser and no better from age to age; but’ 
humanity advances all the while with sure and steady pace, 
receiving contributions from each successive period, and 
gaining something with every century which it adds to its 
dateless life. The ages we have been considering have con- 
tributed their full share to this millennial growth; and, dark 
as they seem compared with our own, they record them- 
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selves as real and substantial additions to humanity’s in- 
crease. The final result of all these contributions, the great 
human product, the consummate fruit of history, may require 
for its full maturation and perfection as many ages, perhaps, 
as were needed to prepare the earth for the first of human 
kind. Geology traces the steps of that process through all 
its periods and formations, and shows how each successive 
revolution contributed its part, how each age deposited its 
layer and arranged the materials and adjusted the mixture, 
until the mountains were brought forth, the valleys scooped, 
the minerals baked, the loam matured, and the finished 
planet with all its earths, ores, granite, slate, coal, iron, gold, 
was compounded and compacted, clothed with vegetation, 
and delivered up to its human occupant to subdue, replen- 
ish, and enjoy. So period-wise and complex, as witnessed 
by history, will be the composition and growth of historic 
man. Stratum upon stratum of knowledges and ideas the 
centuries will deposit in him. Revolution upon revolution 
will compact his culture. One civilization after another 
will be absorbed in his blood. - Indian and Egyptian myths, 
Hebrew faiths, Greek and Italian art and song, feudalism, 
chivalry, medieval sanctities, will melt into the heart of 
him. Whatever of promise and of blessing the travails of 
humanity have brought forth, whatever of enduring worth 
the accumulated labors of all generations have compiled, 
whatever the tempest and the calm of time have proved and 
perfected, will make up the funded wealth of his complex 
nature. And, so replenished and matured, he will come in 
his kingdom, a universal Man, with the wisdom of all time 
for his intelligence, with the art of all time for his faculty, 
and the riches of all time for his estate. 


Freperic H. Hepes. 
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THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM IN THE SUPPORT 
OF CHURCHES. 


The Use of the Voluntary System in the Maintenance of Ministers in 
the Colonies of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay during the Earlier 
Years of their Existence. By Samuel Swett Green. 

Every one knows the old custom in Massachusetts of 
assessing for the support of the church upon the property 
of all freeholders in the town or precinct, precisely as the 
State now assesses for the support of public schools. The 
old custom still survives feebly in some of the country 
parishes, as, for example, in Hingham. It is not perhaps 
generally known that this custom was an innovation in 
New England, and that “from the beginning it was not 
so.” Mr. Green, of the Free Library in Worcester, has 
prepared an interesting paper for the American Antiquarian 
Society, showing that both Pilgrims and Puritans in Ply- 
mouth Colony and Massachusetts Bay “supported their 
ministers by voluntary contributions for several years after 
coming to America. They did this, too, largely from prin- 
ciple, and not merely because it was convenient to do so.” 
This is the more remarkable, because the settlers had been 
used to the State support of churches in England by the 
time-honored tithing system. It was a vigorous exercise of 
faith to assume that men would support churches without 
compulsion. 

It seems, however, that the Puritan movement which led 
to the settlement of New England had started this question 
among others: What was the true Scriptural and Christian 
method of supporting churches? As has been usually the 
case with those who make the Bible an armory of proof- 
texts, there was good authority to be had on both sides of 
this question. The Old Testament appeared to authorize 
tithes legally enforced. The New Testament was quoted as 
putting an end to the whole Jewish system, tithes included. 
The Old Testament bore towards the side of institutional- 
ism and the view of the ministry as a sort of priesthood. 
But no one could catch the genius of the New Testament 
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without feeling that it stood for the freedom of the spirit, 
in opposition to the bondage of arbitrary enactments. It 
had been well enough to try to teach barbarous men that 
they should recognize God in one-tenth of their income and 
one-seventh of their time. Whereas now Jesus had taught 
that all which a man had belonged to God; there was no 
part of his property which was not consecrated; there was 
no portion of his time which was not holy time,— i.e., sacred 
to beneficence. Whoever, then, in the new movement of re- 
ligious thought which characterized the first half of the seven- 
téenth century seized any adequate conception of the ideas 
of Christ would be almost sure to call in question the 
old formal and Judaic methods both of church government 
and maintenance. LEcclesiasticism and a hierarchy, princely 
bishops with great retinues and p: ‘aces, deaneries which 
gave their incumbent nothing to do but to enjoy himself, 
tithes or taxes ground from the poor by process of law,— 
these things would not bear the light of Christian principle. 
The free organization of the Congregational Church, with 
the support of its ministers by the willing offerings of the 
people, after the simple model of the New Testament, was 
the logical and necessary alternative. 

As early as 1618, John Selden was summoned to answer 
charges for publishing a History of Tithes, which by impli- 
cation threw doubts upon their divine right. His book was 
suppressed, and he had to apologize for writing it. If this 
seems harsh treatment of its author, Mr. Green reminds 
us that as late as this century one of the dignitaries of 
the Church of England, a certain Dr. Cove, writing on the 
Revenues of the Church, says of the institution of tithes 
that it must have been contained “in some unrecorded 
revelation made to Adam, and by him and his descendants 
delivered down to posterity.” The treatment which the 
Coves of the High Commission Court dealt to John Selden 
in 1618 was perhaps the best illustration to impress thought- 
ful men of the Puritan party with the scandals and abuses 
of a system which armed ministers of Christ to abuse each 
other for differences of opinion. From this date and after, 
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Mr. Green shows that the question of tithes or taxes, as 
opposed to the voluntary plan, was a live subject of discus- 
sion. The discussion even agitated Parliament, which in 
1649 voted unfavorably to tithes, without yet seeing the 
way to displace them by any other system. John Milton’s 
strong English sums up the best thought of the period 
as follows: — 


I doubt not but all true ministers, considering the demonstration of 
what hath been here proved, will be wise and thiak it much more to!er- 
able to hear that no maintenance of ministers, whether tithes or any 
Other, can be settled by statute, but must be given by them who receire 
instruction; and freely given as God hath ordained. And indeed what 
can be a more honorable maintenance to them than such, whether alms 
or willing oblations, as these? 


Aad Mark Pattison is quoted as saying : — 


Of the two corruptions of the Church, one by force, the other by pay, 
_ Milton regards the last as the most dangerous. Under force, though no 
thanks to the forcers, true religion oft-times best thrives and flourishes ; 
but the corruption of teachers, most commonly the effect ‘of hire, is the 
very bane of truth in them who are so corrupted. 


Those who felt strongly the importance of this position 
would be obliged sooner or later to withdraw from the 
Church of England. We accordingly find among the points 
at issue upon which the so-called “ Brownist” or Separa- 
tist churches were founded this: “That ministers should 
onely live of voluntarie contributions & not either of set 
stipends or tithes.” The horror of tithes was the greater 
because it was everywhere the popish system. Says John 
Smyth, one of these Separatists or Independents : — 


Wee hold that tithes are either Jewish or popish, . . . that the officers 
of the Church in the necessity of the Church ought to work for their | 
living, as Paul made tents. That the officers of the Church may chal- 
lendg mayntenance of the Church, if the Church be able to yeeld it. 
That also the poore of the Church may require mayntenance uppon the 
same grounds, for we are al members one of another, & have al things 
common in use, though not in possession. 


Then follows a citation of proofs from the New Testa- 
ment, which surely, if the New Testament is an authority 
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on such matters, ought to have settled the question conclu- 
sively. 

The Plymouth colonists were the representatives of such 
ideas as these. The famous John Robinson had been their 
minister, who had written in 1610 a book entitled A Justi- 
fication of Separation from the Church of England, from 
which Mr. Green quotes the following noble passage: “ We 
do willingly leave unto you both your priestly order and 
maintenance, contenting ourselves with the people’s volun- 
tary contribution, whether it be less or more, as the blessing 
of God upon our labor, the fruit of our ministry, and a dec- 
laration of their love and duty.” 

In accordance with these ideas, a weekly offering seems 
to have been a part of the regular Sunday service. Gov. 
Winthrop’s Journal, in noting a visit to Plymouth in 1632, 
says that on Sunday afternoon, after several had spoken, 
“the deacon, Mr. Fuller, put the congregation in mind of 
their duty of contribution; whereupon the Governour and 
all the rest went down to the deacon’s seat and put into the 
box and then returned.” Thus the people went to the box, 
instead of the modern custom of bringing the box to them. 

Mr. Green thinks that there is good reason to believe that 
the settlers at Boston, who must have been already familiar 
with the discussion of the question of tithes, and somewhat 
predisposed to free and congregational methods, were largely 
guided by the counsels and example of their neighbors at 
Plymouth. While, therefore, they did not start their 
churches as Separatists, they immediately and naturally 
assimilated to the independent model. We have the author- 
ity of Leckford, accordingly, for the weekly contribution as 
he saw it in the First Church in Boston : — 

The Magistrates and chiefe Gentlemen first, and tten the elders and 
all the congregation of men and most of them that are not of the Church, 
all single persons, widows and women in absence of their husbands, 
come up one after -another one way, and bring their offerings to the 
Deacon at his seate and put it into a box of wood for the purpose, if 
it bee money or papers; if it be any other chattle, they set it or lay 
it downe before the Deacons, and so passe another way to their seats 
againe. This contribution is of money, or papers, promising so much 
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money; I have seene a faire gilt cup with a cover offered there by one, 
which is still used at the communion. 


The celebrated John Cotton is also quoted as a friend of 
the voluntary system, of whom Governor Winthrop writes: 
“After much deliberation and serious advice, the Lord 
directed the teacher, Mr. Cotton, to make it clear by the 
Scripture that the minister’s maintenance, as well as all other 
charges of the church, should be defrayed out of a stock or 
treasury, which was to be raised out of the weekly coutri- 
bution. Which accordingly was agreed upon.” And again, 
“Mr. Cotton preaching out of the 8 of Kings, 8, taught that 
when magistrates are forced to provide for the maintenance 
of ministers, etc., then the churches are in a declining con- 
dition. Then he showed that the minister’s maintenance 
should be by voluntary contribution, not by lands or reve- 
nues or tithes, etc., for these have always been accompanied 
with pride, contention, and sloth, etc.” It is needless to 
prove that Roger Williams, the apostle of freedom in relig- 


ion, and “the pupil of John Milton,” took the same high 
ground. Mr. Green quotes these decisive words : — 


As to the laborer worthy of his reward, I answer, we find no other 
patternve in the Testament of Christ Jesus, but that both the converting 
(or Apostolicall Ministry) and the Feeding (or Pastorall Ministry) did 
freely serve or minister ; and yet were freely supported by the Saints and 
Churches, and that not in stinted wages, tithes, stipends, sallaries, etc., 
but with larger or lesser supplies as the hand of the Lord was more or 
lesse extended in his weekly blessings on them. 


How was it, now, that with such definite principles and a 
beginning in accordance with these principles, the churches 
should have so soon fallen back upon substantially the same 
arbitrary and Jewish custom which they had left behind 
them in England? For as early as 1655 in the Plymouth 
Colony, and in 1638 in Massachusetts Bay, acts were passed 
compelling the inhabitants, in case they did not voluntarily 
contribute to the suppdért of their ministers, and threatening 
“assessment and distres to be levied by the cunstable.” It 
seems that the Plymouth Colony had begun with the prac- 
tice of requiring the attendance of people at the religious 
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services. But, if you could compel attendance,—i.e., the 
expense of people’s time,— what logic should forbid your re- 
quiring their assistance in the money cost of the church ? 
The fact is, few of the colonists had yet divested themselves 
wholly, like Roger Williams, of the arbitrary habits of 
thought of the old system. 

Moreover, while some of the settlers had brought with 
them a genuine zeal for religion, others had come with 
mixed motives, and some with no concealed greed of gain. 
There were those who cared nothing for the Church, being 
as purely secular colonists as any who came over with Hen- 
gist and Horsa or who to-day plunder the Indians on the 
frontier. It was not in human nature, at least in the nature 
of the saints of the seventeenth century, hardly emerging 
from the ages of force and barbarism, calmly to see their 
neighbors paying little or nothing for the maintenance: of 
religion, upon which, as they believed, the commonwealth 
was founded. The church members held the whip of the 
law in their hands. It would have been marvellous if 
they had been so far in advance of their time as to for- 
bear from using it. It seemed plausibly necessary to use it, 
lest men should relapse to barbarism. 

Besides, there was the argument of fairness. What more 
honest way of maintaining the Church than to levy upon 
every one exactly in proportion to his property,—i.e., his 
ability to pay? The argument was like that for the sup- 
port of the schools. The rich man lived in a safer and more 
prosperous community, if it had churches and schools. He 
was a richer man than he could possibly be in a community 
without schools and churches. It was only just, therefore, 
that he should share in the expense, and, if necessary, that 
he should pay his outward respect to the great conservating 
institutions. 

Again, we suspect that the weight of the vast influence 
of the ministers would have tended (such is carnal human 
nature) towards a scheme of regular State support, in 
place of what must often have seemed a slender and preca- 
rious livelihood by voluntary contributions. The situation 
4 
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of the minister of a small country town was difficult in any 
case, but the remedy of the General Court and the con- 
stable promised to raise it into something like the rank of a 
civil magistrate. It would have been rather an extraordi- 
nary minister in that age who had the insight to detect any- 
thing inconsistent with Christian principles in this kind of 
remedy. The old English traditions were still strong upon 
both the ministers and their people. Many would look 
upon the question of how the churches should be supported 
as only a matter of expediency and of convenience. What 
method, they asked, will bring most money easily? We 
judge, then, that the settlers had never been generally and 
fully converted to the views of their leaders, John Robin- 
son, Cotton, and Owen, as regards the true and Christian 
method of the support of churches, so that, when these 
men passed away, a generation came which was hardly 
familiar at all with the principles at issue, and which there- 
fore naturally fell back upon the tradition of methods 
which seemed likely to demand least individual sacrifice 
and to make least trouble. In short, the breaking down of 
the voluntary method simply revealed the fact that our fore- 
fathers, with certain noble exceptions, were only partially 
converted to Christian principle or practice. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the compulsory 
system of taxes was revived without protest, or was univer- 
sally used. Individuals resisted, some we suspect for love 
of the Church and others in dislike of the Church. In Bos- 
ton, always the home of certain large-hearted and generous 
givers, it was not necessary to. resort to the compulsory 
method. As time went on, and new sects began to be 
formed, there was a growing disinclination to be arbitrarily 
taxed for the support of the churches. Thus, for example, 
in the records of the earlier years of the parish in Jamaica 
Plain (founded in 1770), one reads of repeated annual votes 
to raise the expenses by a subscription rather than to be 
taxed upon the town valuation. Indeed, at the time, some- 
thing like the modern envelope plan seems to have been 
used. There is no particle of evidence to show that this 
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preference for some form of subscription arose from Chris- 
tian principle. We fear that it was mainly from a dislike 
of being taxed. The same may probably be said of the 
voluntary method now used, often in a most slovenly fash- 
ion, in half of our country churches. We cannot believe 
that it is the survival of the traditions of John Milton and 
Robinson. On the contrary, people commonly regard it as 
simply one among other methods of parish finance. When 
it was no longer possible to distrain men’s property to col- 
lect the parish tax, and when the richer men could “sign 
off’ from membership in the society, it became expedient to 
accept a subscription as a sort of cempromise in place of 
the tax. 

The question naturally occurs whether the decadence of 
the early voluntary system made any difference in the vital- 
ity of the New England churches. John Cotton had affirmed 
that, when the magistrates had to come to the rescue of the 
Church, it was a proof that the Church suffered a decline in 
faith. The facts go to show that John Cotton was right. 
There was very little spiritual vitality among the churches, 
which had so far lost the ideas of the Puritan revival as to 
collect their moneys by the help of the constable and to 
engage in the hanging of witches, and a little later to go 
to law over the question of their church property. The 
more the churches depended upon the arm of the law, the 
less they cared or knew of “the sword of the spirit.” The 
more their ministers thought of comfortable life-settlements 
with salaries guaranteed by the towns, the more they forgot 
what the Church was for. The Church, ceasing to be a 
reforming and vitalizing agency in the world, came to be an 
institution with vested rights, something which needed to 
be reformed itself. The ministry, losing its prophetic func- 
tion, relapsed into a more modern form of priesthood. That, 
on the whole, such ministers retained and deserved so much 
respect bespeaks the fact that the world had gained largely 
by the Puritan Reformation. 

What John Cotton said suggests another fact which our 
study serves to enforce. Whenever there has been a re- 
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vival of religion, it has been attended by a renewal of the 
method of voluntaryism in the support of religion. Real 
religion and the voluntary method thus instinctively tend 
to go together. As we have seen, this was so in the. begin- 
ning, when the Church was formed, and through the apos- 
tolic period as long as the Church was a brotherhood. In 
the creed-making age, voluntaryism relapsed into institution- 
alism. St. Francis, as Mr. Green reminds us, revived the 
voluntary idea, along with his new order of brothers. Again, 
in the fourteenth century, Wyclif, the English Luther, 
cries out, “ Would God that all wise and true men would 
inquire whether it wer@ not better for to find good priests 
by free alms of the people... to teach the gospel in word 
and deed, as did Christ and his apostles, than thus to pay 
tithes to a worldly priest, ignorant and negligent,” etc. The 
Methodist movement, though popular and but slightly in- 
tellectual, yet perhaps the greatest, most vital and useful 
within recent times of those mysterious impulses which 
quicken the religious life of men, has been characterized 
throughout by its insistence upon the voluntary method of 
support of its vast and growing army of preachers. So, 
likewise, the new growth in the Episcopal Church, the mul- 
tiplication of missions and chapels, the awakening of inter- 
est and sympathy in great social questions and reforms, has 
been marked by the invariable sign of every earnest and 
deep religious movement,—the renewal of the character- 
istic Christian methods of voluntary support of religion. 
Three-fourths of all the Episcopal churches in this country 
are now said to be supported as free churches. 

We trace, then, a law with every fresh wave of relig- 
ious feeling, to express the new life in essentially Christian 
methods of organization and support. These free methods | 
put the relation of the minister and his people upon its 
highest and most rational basis. The minister, on his part, 
serves out of love and for faith in his truths, being far- 
thest removed from the mercantile and competitive ideas 
in vogue in the market. There is an element of risk and 
self-sacrifice in his work, befitting his ideal and the example 
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of Him whose name we use to illustrate our ideals. On the 
other hand, the people support their church out of pure 
good-will and because it does them good. If the minister 
is not useful, he will fail of their support, as indeed is right. 
Whereas, he cannot heartily and intelligently seek their 
highest moral and spiritual good, fearlessly setting before 
them the truths which men’s souls hunger for, without 
proving useful. 

While the question of voluntary support recurs, like the 
spiral curve it comes back successively under somewhat 
new and more subtle conditions. We have achieved, some 
think, voluntary support of the church already. For no one 
needs now to support any church unless he chooses. If one 
owns or hires a pew, it is only for the time that he pleases 
to pay for it. Is not this very plausible? And was it not 
a shrewd device to portion off square or rectangular boxes 
in the church, and sell them like so much merchandise? 
For no one need buy unless he likes. And was it not the 
very “wisdom of the serpent” that we should draw a fash- 
ionable boulevard through the centre of the church, and, 
attaching an artificial value to the chief seats thereon, make 
men pay a tax to religion out of their vanity and pride of 
distinction! For the generous and conscientious never re- 
quired such form of urgency. 

Let us look at this form of church support, however, in the 
light of Jesus’ essential idea; namely, that we meet, at least 
in worship, upon the perfect equality of brotherhood. It is 
not brotherhood or equality when men are placed by that 
most vulgar standard of dignity, according to difference of 
means,— when one has more room than he requires and 
another cannot afford seats for his family. It is a poor 
expression of brotherhood when you contrive to mark a 
man’s misfortune in the loss of property by changing his 
seat at church, or, as not unfrequently happens, by substan- 
tially turning him out of church. It is not a brotherhood 
where some are looked upon as “outsiders” and others as 
“insiders,” according to the ownership of pew property. 
Neither is it good for men not to be able even in church to 
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say ours, but to be obliged there, too, to carry their petty 
distinctions and insist on their “ vested rights.” It is not a 
brotherhood — that is, a true church — where some are its 
supporters and others are its beneficiaries. In a church, all 
are supporters together according to their means, and all are 
equally beneficiaries. Neither, again, is it a true church 
when you gather the rich by themselves, howsoever you con- 
trive by subtle barriers to exclude the poor, or however you 
contribute to support a mission church around the corner. 
A fashionable church! What would Jesus Christ have 
thought of such an anomaly? As though he ever con- 
templated any church that was not the expression of the 
missionary spirit! A church of the respectable! What re- 
spect would Jesus have had for its smooth self-complacency ? 

We are obliged, therefore, sorrowfully to judge that our 
churches need such a rise of the tide of real religion as shall 
clear away many subtle and arbitrary obstructions that sur- 
vive from the mediswval barbarism, and shall make them 
free and open to every movement of the spirit of that broad 
humanity for which it is our glory to stand. Yes, our glory, 
if we believe and accept it. Otherwise, our shame and last- 


ing contempt. 
CHARLES F. DOLE. 


THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 


The Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. By 
Edwin Hodder. 3 vols. With portraits. Cassell & Co. Limited: 
London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 1886. 


We are glad that this Life and Work of Lord Shaftes- 
bury has fallen into such good hands. Indeed, Lord Shaftes- 
bury was always unwilling that any but himself should 
undertake such a task. He found, however, that he had 
neither the time nor the inclination to do it alone. As he 
felt towards the close of his life that a biography was, to 
use his own word, “inevitable,” he desired that it should 
be written with his co-operation. -As Mr, Hodder tells us 
in the Preface, the Earl said to him: “If the story, such as 
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it is, must be told, I should like it to be told accurately. 
That cannot be done unless I furnish the means.” 

Anthony Ashley Cooper was born in London, April 28, 
1801. The early home influences surrounding his life ac- 
count for very much of what appears narrow and conserva- 
tive in his later years. His father was a man of ability, 
but engrossed in the cares and duties of public life. His 
mother was a woman of fashion, and too much occupied 
with the beau monde to be over and above mindful of the 
religious training of her children. A question or two, by 
his father, on one or two occasions, concerning his knowl- 
edge of the church catechism, was about all the help he 
received from him. So “the boy was left to grow up in the 
formal orthodoxy of the Established Church.” It was toa 
faithful old servant of the family, Maria Mills, that he was 
indebted for the religious training which ultimately devel- 
oped into a settled though not a very broad and intelligent 
faith. ‘One of the first things,” he says, “that opened my 
eyes was reading of Doddridge being condemned as a Dis- 
senter, and I remember exclaiming, ‘Good heavens! how 
will he stand in the judgment at the bar of God, as com- 
pared with Alexander VI.?’” From the age of twenty- 
five, his position in the Established Church seems to have 
sat very lightly upon him. During the greater period of 
his life, he was in religious sympathy with all evangelical 
Dissenters, and with all who accepted the Bible as the re- 
ligion of Protestantism. Indeed, for the past quarter of a 
century, Lord Shaftesbury may be said to have been the rep- 
resentative man, the very tower of strength, to the whole 
evangelical party in Great Britain, whether of the Estab- 
lished Church or of the Dissenters. 

Mr. Hodder, in his review of Shaftesbury’s ancestors, gives 
us a pretty fair clew to the character of his subject in hand, 
as regards changes of view in religious and political mat- 
ters. The Earl of Shaftesbury of Charles II.’s time made 
a brilliant though a somewhat erratic career. During the 
Rebellion, he was a Royalist to-day and a Parliamentarian 
to-morrow, changing sides with such audacity, rapidity, and 
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adroitness that it was difficult to decide whether he were 
corrupt or incorrupt; but he always proved himself a vehe- 
ment Protestant, even taking the hazardous step of present- 
ing to the grand jury an indictment of the Duke of York as 
a popish recusant. His subsequent efforts to exclude the 
Duke of York from the throne resulted in his committal to 
the Tower on the charge of high treason ; and England may 
be forever grateful to Anthony Ashley, first Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, for the inestimable boon of the habeas corpus act. 

The Lord Shaftesbary of the Characteristics, the third 
Earl of Shaftesbury, was one of those men who in that 
period of literature led the van of speculative religious 
thought.* A pupil of John Locke, it was not surprising 
that he should become the object of severe attacks from 
men like Butler, Berkeley, Warburton, and others; while, 
on the other hand, Leibnitz, Diderot, and Lessing ac- 
knowledged their indebtedness to him, and Voltaire lauded 
him as the boldest English philosopher. But, however 
much of religious sensibility and change Mr. Hodder’s Lord 
Shaftesbury may have inherited from his ancestors, it is very 
certain that he inherited none of the proneness to philo- 
sophical speculation peculiar to the author of the Charac- 
teristics. Neither had he the least inclination in all his 
life, from youth to old age, to indulge in anything approach- 
ing to scepticism. It was the Bible Protestantism of the 
first Earl of Shaftesbury, the intense, dogmatic Protestant- 
ism of that seventeenth century, driving him to stake his 
all in that desperate attempt to exclude the papist Duke of 
York from the English throne, that the late Lord Shaftes- 
bury (the president of that very Bible Society which in 
his boyhood he had been taught to believe was an evil 
and a revolutionary institution, opposed alike to Church > 
and State) reproduced. He reproduced his ancestor, how- 
ever, under much more favorable auspices. He was not — 
called upon to guard the succession to the throne from 
popery, neither were his energies engrossed in furious 
cabals and faction fightings. 

The seventh Earl of Shaftesbury was born at the very 
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beginning of a new era of Christian philanthropic work. 
His name is insepsrably connected with almost every meas- 
ure enacted by Parliament for elevating and improving the 
condition of the working classes. “He himself used to say 
that he could remember the day and the hour in which 
he made his first start in a philanthropic career.” It was 
at Harrow, when he was between fourteen and fifteen 
years of age. He was walking down Harrow Hill, when, to 
his horror, he saw four or five drunken men carrying a 
roughly made coffin containing the remains of a poor, friend- 
less*pauper. They were so intoxicated as to let their bur- 
den fall, and then they broke out into foul and horrible 
language. “Young Ashley was horrified, and stood gazing 
on the scene, spell-bound. Then he exclaimed, ‘Good 
heavens! can this be permitted simply because the man 
was poor and friendless?’ Before the drunken songs had 
died away in the distance, this young philanthropist had 
faced the future of his life. He had determined that, with 
the help of God, he would from that time forth devote his 
life to pleading the cause of the poor and friendless.” (Vol. 
i., p. 48.) 

In this latter part of the nineteenth century, it is really 
difficult to understand why he should have experienced so 
many difficulties in carrying forward his various schemes of 
Christian philanthropy. More especially is it difficult to 
understand why, among his many opponents, not the least 
formidable were men who professed to be ardent friends 
of the people. These men, too, attested the value of such 
friendship by work which is beyond praise. The truth is, a 
vicious legislation had done so much to degrade and impover- 
ish the people that political economists assailed all remedial 
legislation in the name of free trade and laissez faire. As 
against protectionists, these political economists were true 
friends of the people. But they rushed to the extreme of 
believing that all possible interference by law with indus- 
trial operations was hurtful. They maintained that in all 
cases the relations of employers and employed ought to 
be left to arrange themselves. The most distinguished 
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of these opponents of philanthropic legislation was John 
Bright. On the 12th of February, 1844, Sir James Graham’s 
Factory Bill was read a second time. This bill provided 
for twelve hours’ labor in factories, which was just what 
Lord Ashley had been fighting against. ‘Then went forth 
the rallying cry of Ten Hours and No Surrender, and it 
echoed through the length and breadth of the land.” We 
find in his diary of February 27: “ Factory Bill postponed. 
Shall I ever prosper in this? Will God smile upon the 
endeavor? Heard that Mr. Bright was waiting for his 
opportunity to make a violent attack on me. I dare say... . 
March 2. Unpleasant rumors that Government (is it pos- 
sible?) will exert their Parliamentary influence to defeat 
the Ten Hours!” (Vol. ii, pp. 21 and 22.) When the 
bill went into committee, March 15, the mill-owners found 
a powerful advocate in Mr. John Bright. He addressed the 
House in a style “ perhaps the most vindictive towards the 
working classes ever used in the British Parliament. (Del- 
egates’ report, quoted in History of Factory Legislation, 
p. 75.) He ridiculed the notion that there was any need 
for a new factory act....He violently attacked the whole 
body of operatives who supported the Ten Hours’ Bill.” 
In short, he flatly “contradicted Lord Ashley’s statements 
as to the unhealthiness and other miseries of the manufact- 
uring districts.” (Vol. ii., p. 2.) 

But the future Earl, with a true instinct, held on his 
way, and fell back upon facts. He knew that, if he pre- 
sented to Parliament facts which were absolutely atrocious 
and intolerable, no theoretic vindication of them by mill- 
owners or their champions would prevent Parliament from 
laying ruthless hands on them. During his whole Parliamen- 
tary career, he reached the conscience of the British nation 
through its heart. Not only in factories, but wherever 
women and children were employed, particularly in mines 
and collieries, Lord Ashley gathered such startling facts as 
cried aloud for the interference of the legislature. Little 
children “sick, with aching backs and inflamed ankles from 
the constant stooping, with fingers lacerated, parched and 
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suffocated by the dust and flue,—these little slaves toiled 
from morning till night. If they paused, the brutal over- 
looker urged them on by kicks and blows” (vol. i., p. 139). 
In the mines, a state of things was found to exist which 
we of this generation look back upon with horror. Lord 
Ashley brought to light the fact of womea and children, 
yoked by girdle and chain, dragging sledge-tubs in the 
mines. Not less horrible was the toil of little children and 
girls in factories, amid the everlasting clang and whirl of 
wheels, which Mrs. Browning’s “ Cry of the Children” has 
perpetuated with a tragic power unsurpassed in the whole 
range of literature. 

From factories and mines, Lord Shaftesbury turned his 
attention to the evils arising from what were called “ Agri- 
cultural Gangs.” These are described (in vol. i., p. 10) 
as a system of revolting cruelty, under which “gangs of 
children are collected in the morning, marshalled by the 
gangsman, and driven off to the fields, quite long distances, 
at a rapid pace. Little, footsore, weary children,- not more 
than six or seven years of age, year in and year out, in the 
summer heat and the winter cold, in sickness as in health, 
with hands cracked and swollen by the wind and cold and 
wet, with palms lacerated from weeding among the stones, 
—these English slaves, with education neglected, with 
morals corrupted, degraded, and brutalized, labored from 
earliest morning until late at night, so that by the loss of 
all things they might gain the miserable pittance that barely 
kept them from starvation.” Indeed, Lord Shaftesbury’s 
main object in life seems to have been to place the labor of 
the young on a proper footing in all callings, or, as he him- 
self worded it, “to bring all the industrial occupations of 
the young and the defenceless under the protection of the 
law; also, that, whether employed in trade, manufactures, 
or agriculture, or in any handicraft whatsoever, every child 
under a certain age may be subject only to a limited amount 
of labor.” 

Space forbids our following Mr. Hodder’s interesting and 
instructive descriptions of the Earl’s many fields of educa- 
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tional reform,—the Ragged Schools, the Girls’ Schools, the 
Training Ships, the Shoe-black Brigades. He was wont to 
say that he would “rather be president of the ragged 
schools than of the Royal Academy.” Some time before 
the death of his father, he had determined not to take his 
seat in the House of Lords. But, to use his own expression, 
“The leading of Providence was the other way.” His two. 
Lodging-house Bills would soon pass the Commons, and it 
was urged upon him to take them up and pilot them 
through the House of Lords. So, on the 23d of June, 1851, 
he took his seat in the Upper House, and on the evening 
of that day he wrote in his diary : — 

Tt seems no place for me; a “statue-gallery,” some say a “ Dormi- 
tory.” Full half a dozen peers said to me within as many minutes, 
“You'll find this very different from the House of Commons: we have 
no order, no rules, no sympathies to be stirred.” Shall I ever be able to 
do anything? They are cold, short, and impatient. But God has willed 
it; and I must, and by his grace will, do my duty. (Vol. ii., p. 362.) 
The bill became law; and Charles Dickens said to the Earl 
some years afterwards, “It is the best law that was ever 
passed by an English Parliament.” 

When we come to the Earl’s religious activity as concern- 
ing home and foreign missions and Bible distribution, as 
well as the determined stand he took as the opponent of 
ritualism in the Established Church, and as the leader of 
evangelicism both in the Establishment and in the ranks 
of Dissent, we cannot but acknowledge that Lord Shaftes- 
bury exerted immense influence. At the same time, we are 
compelled to say that very much of his religious activity 
was exerted in a somewhat narrow spirit. It was towards 
the close of the year 1866 that he began his crusade against 
the practices of ritualism. Still, true to his practice of 
going and seeing for himself before proceeding to work, he 
went to St. Alban’s, Holborn, where Rev. A. H. Macko- 
nochie, the famous ritualist, officiated. An item from his 
diary of July 23 gives a description of what he there wit- 
nessed and his comments thereon : — 


July 23—On Sunday to St. Alban’s Church in Holborn, with 
Stephens and Haldane. In outward form and ritual, it is the worship 
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of Jupiter and Juno. It may be heaven itself in the inward sense, which 
none but God can penetrate. A high altar, reached by several steps, a 
cross over it,—no end of pictures. The chancel very large, and sepa- 
rated from the body of the church by a tall iron grill. Abundance of 
servitors, etc., in Romish apparel. Service intoned and sung, except the 
Lessons, by priests with white surplices and green stripes. 


He then notes down what he sees of the sacramental ser- 
vice, which he describes as “a scene of theatrical gymnastics, 
of singing, screaming, genuflexions, ete.” “The communi- 
cants went up (to the altar rails) to the tune of soft music, 
as though it had been a melodrama; and one was astonished 
at the close that there was no fall of the curtain.” He com- 
ments thus: “God is a Spirit; and they that worship Him, 
etc. Is our blessed Lord obeyed in such observances and 
ceremonials? Do we thus lead souls to Christ or to Baal?” 
(Vol. iii., pp. 212-214.) 

In the month of March, 1867, when as yet ritual prosecu- 
tions were almost unknown, and when no decision had been 


given by the courts on clerical vestments, the Earl brought 
forward in the House of Lords a bill, in which he sought to 
settle at least one portion of the wide question,— that of 
the “Ornaments Rubric.” The bill, as might be expected, 
was thrown out by sixty-one against forty-six votes, as the 
following extracts from his diary show: — 


May 9.— Much time and trouble on Vestments Bill. It is right 
and it is hopeless to undertake this cause. There are many open and 
more secret sympathizers with the Ritualists: defeat is certain. success 
would not bring much, for the abomination is but a symptom of a deep 
and incurable disease, a disease quite unreachable by anything short of 
God's Spirit. (Vol. iii., p. 229.) 

As we read his crusade against ritualism, we are forced to 
say that it was not carried on in a spirit of magnanimous 
sympathy or of profound appreciation. His great aim seems 
to be to chastise these ritualistic clergymen. His crusade 
was not only a failure; but it gave ritualists the opportunity 
of posing as martyrs, so that ritualism to-day is far stronger 
in the Established Church than when the Earl began his 


crusade against it. 
. 
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His private and his expressed opinions on skepticism and 
free thought were also of the most unsatisfactory character. 
We can only note briefly his lamentable utterances concern- 
ing Prof. Seeley’s Eece Homo. In his diary, date May 12, 
1866, he refers to this work :— 


Speaking at meeting of Church Pastoral Aid Society, 1 denounced 
Ecce Homo as a “ most pestilential book.” This expression I well recol- 
lect. The report adds, “ever vomited from the jaws of hell.” No 
doubt, then, I used the words. They have excited a good deal of wrath. 
Be it so. They were perhaps too strong for the world, but not too 
strong for the truth. It escaped in the heat of declamation, justifiable, 
yet injudicions. (Vol. ii., pp. 163, 164.) 


When asked once from which he apprehended the great- 
est danger, from ritualism or from neology, he replied, 
“To the Church of England as an Established Church, I 
apprehend the greatest danger from Ritualism; but, as 
regards the Church of Christ and the cause of religion 
in the Church of England, I apprehend the greater danger 
from Neology.” In speaking of the policy of the neologians 


and the way they set aside what he called “sound doc- 
tiinal, dogmatic, practical teaching,” he said : — 

They are praising a sensuous religion. They hope to get rid of doc- 
trine by sentiments: they hope to get rid of creeds by feelings. You 
will find they will concede to you almost all you desire,— the Incarna- 
tion and the Divinity of our Lord and almost everything you could wish. 
But, when you come to the great fundamental turning-point of our 
religion, without which there is nothing in it worth having,— the Atone- 
ment made on the Cross by the Blood of our Blessed Lord,— then they 
stop short and reject it altogether. (Church Pastoral Aid Society, May 
4, 1866, vol. iii., p. 165.) 


His attitude towards Bishop Colenso’s Pentateuch, Re- 
nan’s Vie de Jésus and the Hessays and Reviews, is well 
shown. Hard as he had always fought against Romanism, ' 
determined as he was in his crusade against ritualism, ii 
was against rationalism that his whole strength was directed. 
Whatever touched or seemed to touch the Divinity of 
Christ and his sacrificial atonement, or the inspiration and 
authority of Holy Scripture, touched the very apple of his 
eye; and he writhed under it. 

2 
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Great as he stands in the religious world as a central 
figure of the century, nevertheless he evidently lacked 
intelligent conception of religious belief, and was very far 
behind time, even among intelligent laymen, in respect of 
Biblical study and culture. 

His attitude towards the Bible revision movement is a 
sufficient proof of his narrow prejudice for whatsoever is of 
the past. It was entirely unworthy of his day and genera- 
tion. Indeed, it would have marked him as a reactionary in 
the days of Reuchlin, Erasmus, the Revival of Letters, and 
the Protestant Reformation. Nevertheless, as we read, we 
cannot but feel that in thousands and thousands of hearts 
all over Great Britain the name of the seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury is deeply imbedded. The poor and the needy, 
the waif and the estray, the orphan and the outcast, always 
found in him a veritable friend. His whole life and work 
are an earnest, to the world as well as to these wretched 
outcasts, that the incarnated Christ still lives and loves 
among men. 

The work has an appendix, giving a list of the religious 
and philanthropic institutions, numbering nearly two hun- 
dred, which were represented by deputations at the memo- 
rial service in Westminster Abbey on Thursday, October 8, 
1885, with all of which institutions Lord Shaftesbury was 
more or less directly connected. “I have no desire what- 
ever to be recorded,” he wrote shortly before his death; 
“but, if I must sooner or later appear before the public, I 
should like the reality to be told, be it good or be it bad, 
and nota sham.” (Preface, p. xii.) 

Mr. Hodder has given us the Earl in reality,— first a true 
Christian gentleman, then a patriot, a statesman, a reformer 
of the very first order; and, above all, one of the very great- 
est philanthropists of this nineteenth century. 


JoHn WILLIAMS. 





The Old.Faith and the New. 


THE OLD FAITH AND THE NEW.* 


The Old Faith we know; its outlines are distinct; its 
doctrines definitely stated. The New Faith, on the con- 
trary, is nascent; as to its doctrines, confused; not definite 
as to its boundary lines. Nay, on a large outlook, it is pro- 
phetic rather than real; a child of promise, but immature as 
yet. Comparison of them, therefore, is at best comparison of 
the determined with the vague,—a definite though unsatis- 
factory solar system, with a nebula out of which we hope 
the perfect cosmos shall yet come. It were easy, indeed, to 
single out some modern and favorite structure of thought, 
and pointing to its gates of pearl, its jasper walls, its golden 
streets, to say, Lo! this is the New Jerusalem. In the large 
survey, however, the fairest system plays but a tentative 
and prophetic part; and the fairest feature of any faith, 
however fair, is that it is reaching forward to something 
fairer still. 

This aspect of the situation will rule the execution of my 
task. The Old Faith is of history: the New is of proph- 
ecy,—a good we are coming to rather than have entered 
upon; a temple whose walls we are building, but the pro- 
portions of which we do not see, and of which the Archi- 
tect does not reveal the plan. Comparison of them, there- 
fore, with respect to doctrinal structure, I shall not attempt. 
I will rather undertake that which, under the circumstances, 
is more practicable and far more suggestive. Going behind 
both I will compare conditions, the conditions out of which 
the Old Faith arose and by which it was moulded with the 
conditions out of which the New Faith is rising, and which 
must lay upon it a fashioning hand. , 

First of all, however, a word as to the temper in which 
we should pursue our study. The Old Faith as it figures 
before our minds is, I suppose, substantially the system that 
bears the name of Calvin. Others may treat this as they 
will; but to me the faith that fought the battle of the Ref- 


*An address delivered before the Pacific Coast Liberal Christian Conference, 
Nov. 10, 1886. 
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ormation and made its great protest sure, that spoke to 
Europe a regenerating word,—the faith that comforted 
Melanchthon, gave nerves of steel to Cromwell, nourished 
the indomitable patience of William of Orange, inspired the 
epic strain of Milton; the faith that cleared the wilderness 
aud founded free education and republican liberty in the 
New World,—is not entitled to the paltry insult of a pro- 
fessed respect. Respect! As soon respect the sun for the 
magnificence of his last year’s shining! Defects many and 
grave it has; and, therefore, it cannot be the splendor of to- 
morrow. But, surely, it was the glory of yesterday. 

And a little farther. If to this sympathy I were not con- 
strained by history, I surely ought to be by philosophical 
consistency. Philosophically, I am much more at home 
with Idealism, but to-day my canon is Evolution. Now, of 
all philosophic thoughts, this should most incline to the 
sympathetic view; and this, despite the intolerant babble 
that so often rings the changes on the word, I will say it 
does. And this, first, because it forces upon the careful 
student something of the historic sense. Its master word is 
development. Behind the thought is an ante-thought: to- 
day is, because yesterday was. In sequence that could not 
have been otherwise, it links past and present together. 
The Old Faith, it would say, is the highway by which we 
have come where we are; or, better, the parent from whose 
loins we are sprung and with whose life we thrill. Rather 
childish, on the whole, this railing at the condition by which 
we are, railing at our mother. Then, secondly, a tendency 
in the same direction lies in the question our philosophy 
suggests: Are we in the line of historic development? 
With the sobering hint that, if not, we are nothing. Here 
is a region where native growths may modify, but where 
exotics never thrive. I question our mushroom Liberalism. 
Is your faith in the order of evolution? No? Then it is 
a cob-house in the track of a glacier. A faith without an- 
cestry will not afflict the world with po8terity. I ask 
respecting our more dignified Unitarianism, Is it in the line 
of historic development? If not, we may as well abandon 
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it as a hopeless cause to-morrow. With us if we will with 
it, over us otherwise, the Evolution will go on. Then, 
thirdly, the New Faith, boast as we will its superior beauty, 
must be the child of the Old, and inherit from its parent its 
essential cast of features. The cardinal thoughts of the Old, 
stripped of their vesture, refined down to the eternal prob- 
lems that gave them birth, will be the cardinal thoughts of 
the New also. You speak disdainfully of the Trinity; yet 
that doctrine sprang from an effort to set forth the unity of 
the universe in God,— an effort the New Faith is not likely 
to discard. It may drop the term, but it must show the 
trath in form of more fascinating beauty. You deny the 
Divinity of Christ. But this doctrine sprang from the effort 
to realize the union of God and man,— with thinkers a peren- 
nial problem, which Athanasius toiled at in his way, Emer- 
son in his way, and which the New Faith must receive, 
enrich, and hand along. The New Faith will have naught 
to do with Atonement, you say. Ay, but it will. Atone- 
ment is precisely what every ministry of reconciliation must 


toil at,— the harmonizing of discord, the healing of estrange- 
ment, the leading of the sinful into amity with the holy. 
The New Faith will not think after the same mould of 
thought or toil by the same method, but with larger view 
and fairer method it will gird itself to the same task. 

Old falsehoods, you say, these doctrines. Better say, 
varying Emerson with a word :— 


“ Deep truth lieth under 
These pictures of time; 
They fade in the light 
Of their meaning sublime.” 


A little time ago, I was led tc a comparison of certain doc: 
trines of Calvinism with the teachings of modern science, 
by which the New Faith must be largely influenced. You 
call them over,— Predestination, Human Inability, Origi- 
nal Sin, Electfon: rather an old-time flavor have they not? 
But Predestination: is not the relentless sequence of cause 
and effect its counterpart? Inability: Calvin would here 
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accept Spencer for his philosopher. Original Sin: does it 
not look like heredity? Election: what is it but natural 
selection? With what tremendous effect might Edwards 
have used the facts in Darwin’s immortal first volume! 

But it is comparisons we are to undertake, and to these 
we now come. They will contemplate the two faiths with 
respect to their scope of vision and their interior life. 

I. First, their scope of vision. 

In these days, when the boundlessness of knowledge 
dwarfs us with suggestion of the relatively little we can 
learn; when the literatures of nations are clamorous for the 
time a score of sciences demand and as maay philosenhers 
would exact; when, whether we yield ourselves to litera- 
ture or science or philosophy, the burden of our thought is 
not of the few tracts we can cultivate, but the broad terri- 
tories we must neglect,— we are tempted to sigh for that 
happier day when an industrious student of ready intellect, 
ere the period of old age, could learn about all that was 
known. And that happy time may be found in the six- 
teenth century, when the doctrines of the Old Faith were 
taking form. Great men were, in those days, scholars 
worthy of respect. Yet in departments in which they were 
accounted wise they might have profited not a little by such 
instruction as I could give. I! I pray you believe that pro- 
noun rhetoric, not vanity. I am nothing, but, surely, some- 
where ; I, a dwarf, but perched on giant shoulders; I, least 
of the little, if you will, but 


“ The heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time.” 


See what subtractions from present sources of enlighten- 
ment, were we to go back to that earlier period. We dwell 
not upon philosophy, which has run its whole modern ca- 
reer since then; we do not celebrate literature, every vol- 
ume of which, to the age of Spencer and beyond, would, 
with the transition, vanish from our library shelves. We 
draw attention only to those sciences that have so enlarged 
the scope and changed the aspect of the universe. ‘“ Cour- 
age, my boy,” said Chatham to his son, “only the Cyclo- 
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pedia to learn.” Ah me! Were it no more than the Bri- 
tannica, we would undertake it with good heart. 

Astronomy,—think of this without the Herschels and 
Laplace, without Newton and Kepler and the discoveries 
that immortalize their names. But at that time not only 
had these teachers not appeared, but the science in any 
feature of its present structure did not exist. Nay, the only 
astronomy then known, that which took its name from 
the Ptolemies, was an elaborate falsehood. Yet, though the 
Copernican theory was abroad and Kepler had ciphered out 
his laws, so persistent was its hold that even Bacon, the 
imperial intellect of his day, could not renounce it, and Mil- 
ton borrowed it for the cosmology of his Paradise Lost. 
Chemistry, that wonder-revealing science, had no existence 
save in the blundering possibilities of alchemy. Botany 
must wait two full centuries for its Linneus and zodlogy 
for its Cuvier. Physiology was yet without its Harvey; 
biology was but an unpromising babe; geology was un- 
dreamed of; archeology,— think of this without the con- 
tributions of Rawlinson and Lubbock, of Tylor and Freeman 
and Sir Henry Maine. This is but a bald and far inade- 
quate hint of a progress in knowledge that, since the form- 
ing of the Old Faith, has given us a new heaven and a new 
earth. All this the Old Faith was constructed in ignorance 
of; of all this the New Faith is growing in the light. All 
this judgment passed upon the Universe, without these in- 
calculable data; the verdict rendered, and this vast testi- 
mony not in! 

Can you expand your imaginations to this contrast? 
Could you credit the suggestion that the Old Faith, in any- 
thing like its original structure, could take form to-day? 
A little time ago it came in my way to read quite copiously 
from Calvin’s Institutes. As I pondered its keen and 
searching analysis, its passionless and relentlesss logic, I 
saw good reason for the spell it has exercised—a work 
which, as an intellectual achievement, is worthy a place 
beside the Novwm Organum and the Critique of Pure 
Reason; whose writer, at the early age of twenty-seven, 
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entered, with good title, the rank of the imperial intellects 
of all lands and times. But the construction of such a work 
to-day would seem as impossible as that of a Cunard steamer 
in the days of Columbus. The intellectual conditions would 
suffer, the one hardly more than the other. And the 
frequent anachronism by which in book and sermon its 
teachings are served us can only witness to the power of 
tradition over human thought, or to the neglect on the part 
of those who would teach of their sacred duty and holy 
privilege to know. 

Let us look at this contrast in detail. 

1. I doubt if our piety would be promoted by witnessing 
a medieval Passion Play, yet the scenic representation 
might be suggestive. There was a middle stage represent- 
ing the world, on which, of course, the principe! drama 
was couducted; above was another, representing heaven, 
whereon were God and Christ and angels; and below was 
another,— hell, fit habitation for such as dwelt therein. Ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the play, a fiend, perhaps the 
devil, might be seen crawling up; by some manipulation of 
ropes and pulleys, an angel, Christ, God himself, might be 
seen coming down. Crude, very crude, and yet, as there 
conceived, the universe in miniature. The earth was the 
centre of dramatic interest. With reference to it were the 
decrees of heaven, the punishments of hell. 

And this was supported by the received system of things. 
The earth was the astronomic centre. For it were the sun 
and moon and the dome of stars. And such a snug little 
universe, such a play-house of a universe! Milton, describ- 
ing the plunge of the apostate angels down, down to the 
pit of hell, tells us, “Nine days they fell.” “Nine days,” 
—the high-wrought language of a poet, whereby he would 
hint the distance from the zenith to the nadir of the world 
of God! At the touch of the Copernican system, the old 
machinery went to pieces. The world was thrown out of 
doors. Every point in space was made the centre of a circle 
of infinite radii, if cirele and centre and radii may be allow- 
able rhetoric where circumference there can be none. The 
local heaven and hell, what became of them? 
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Such is the contrast between the heaven the Old Faith 
was formed under and that under which the New Faith is 
forming. Which beyond the other expands and elevates? 
The heavens are telling the glory of God; but which 
heaven is most eloquent of that glory? 

2. It was but yesterday, the yesterday of history, that 
men became interested in singular things, organic forms 
without organic substance. They called them “sports of 
nature,” “models” which the Creator had formed and dis- 
carded. They found them as they dug into the earth or 
tore the strata of the rocks apart. At length the discovery 
of marine animals on the tops of mountains brought the 
deluge to men’s minds ; and here comes in an incident over 
which some have smiled. The arch-heretic of the last cen- 
tury, Voltaire, would hear to anything rather than the 
deluge; and he put forth the counter hypothesis that the 
fishes had been dropped by crusaders, who carried them for 
food, that the shells had been scattered by pilgrims, and so 
to the end. The sequel shows the coldly impartial way in 


which science may make skepticism as well as credulity 
ridiculous. Biblical history helped to explanations. In- 
crease Mather sent to England the bones of a mastodon as 
the remains of a Scriptural giant. Little did men dream 
the fact that they had stumbled upon a volume wherein 
they should yet read 


“The fairy tales of science, and the long result of Time.” 


As the structure of the globe was studied, it witnessed 
to a time before which, according to the received chronol- 
ogy, time was not. The deltas of rivers, when questioned 
of their history, quoted a period when there was no earth 
out of which to form them, and no ocean in which they 
might be formed. The channels of rivers, cut often through 
masses of solid rock, claimed memory of a date ere rocks 
were or rivers ran. And all these phenomena, brought to- 
gether and studied in the light of known forces and in cor- 
relation with one another, forced the conviction that ten 
thousand times the traditional six thousand would not meas- 
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ure one-half the span of years of which our earth preserves 
the record. 

But it is not for impressiveness alone that I present these 
altered views of snace and time, but to suggest the larger 
style of thinking they prepare the way for. Forms of faith 
I decry not. On the contrary, trinity, atonement, many of 
the grand terms we use, have beneath them the primary 
categories of religious thought. But the change of condi- 
tion is like that from a landsman paddling his skiff on some 
little inland lake to a sailor roaming all the amplitudes of 
the Pacific deep. Another outlook is given, another nav- 
igation is demanded. 

8. A change vast as these has respect to the government 
of the world. The history of science is pretty nearly iden- 
tical with the history of law as the interpreting principle 
of the world, and at every stage the principle has been con- 
tested at the behest of religious faith. 

When Newton demonstrated the movement of the heav- 
enly bodies to be directed by universal gravity; when Sir 
William Herschel, pushing inquiry beyond the solar system, 
startled the world with the nebular hypothesis, suggesting 
how worlds were forming in space, and by inference how 
our own was formed; when the earlier geologists explained 
the formation of the crust of our globe by appeal to natu- 
ral forces; when Malthus put forth his law of population ; 
when Darwin announced the origin of species by natural 
selection,— in each and all these cases, men saw some spe- 
cial Divine agency in jeopardy, and stood forth in its de- 
fence. If natural forces, then no Divine agency, if law, then 
not God, seemed the alternative of despair. But which 
view through all this struggle has prevailed triumphantly, 
and for all time prevailed? Step by step, the law view has 
established its sovereignty, till now it is recognized through- 
out nearly the whole domain of thought. And this, not as 
respects physical sciences alone: it covers languages, liter- 
atures, civilizations, customs, institutions, faiths. And the 
result is a universe in the vast and profound meaning of the 
word,—a modern thing, all phenomena bound together, all 
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life, all worlds, simply parts of one, no dissonance, nothing 
disjointed, an infinite, multifarious, organic whole. This, 
with its boundless view and measureless significance, the 
New Faith has spread out before it. 

4. Since Newton’s day, no other discovery has probably 
been of such far-reaching results as that of the Correlation 
and Conservation of Physical Forces. If popular prejudice 
has been less excited against it than other discoveries, it 
must have been because of its abstract and fundamental 
character; for that it lacks not revolutionary significance 
he who carefully studies it must learn. 

Force, like matter, is uncreatable and indestructible, 
without beginning and without end. Though so varied 
in manifestation, it is one. What we call forces are simply 
modes of force. It is light, heat, electricity, magnetism, it 
is mechanical, chemical, vital; but it is one. It glows on 
your hearth, drives your engine, flashes in the sunbeam, 
darts in the lightning, is manifest in birth, bloom, decay ; 
yet in all and through all it is one. One force, inscrutable 
in itself, but diversely manifest,—on the one side, in the 
movement and the life of nature; on the other, in the ener- 
gies of conscience, in the thrills of devotion, in the building 
of civilization, in the unfolding of history; manifest to the 
senses in the phenomenal, to the intellect in the true, to 
conscience in the right, to the soul in the holy. 

Now, while recognizing the vast organizing capacities 
of evolution and the lofty views it leads to, I have never 
been an ardent evolutionist. It has seemed to me that 
there is in man a de@per principle than it is wont to take 
account of, a faculty by which he directly realizes 

“ A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 


Whose dwelling 1s the light of setting suns, 
... and in the mind of man.” 


But the “ Unknowable” of Herbert Spencer brings us to 
this “something” at last. One who ever studied the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation should find in it a preparation for 
the doctrine of the Unknowable. God, in his eternal essence 
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unknown, yet manifest in Christ, is the teaching of Chris- 
tiarfity. God, in his eternal essence unknowable, yet mani- 
fest in the universe, is the teaching of Herbert Spencer. 
Or, as Mr. Fiske has stated it, “ Deity is unknowable, just 
so far as it is not manifest to consciousness through the 
phenomenal world; unknowable in so far as infinite and 
absolute; knowable in the order of its phenomenal mani- 
festation; knowable in a symbolic way as the power that is 
disclosed in every throb of the mighty rhythmic life of the 
universe; knowable as the eternal source of a moral law 
which is implicated in each action of our lives, and in obe- 
dience to which lies our only guarantee of the happiness 
which is incorruptible, and which neither inevitable mis- 
fortune nor unmerited obloquy can take away.” 

We come, then, not to a universe alone, but to a universe 
enchanted; a Deity not extra-mundane, but immanent, 
traced in the amplitudes of the sky and manifest in geologic 
ages; spring of all power, source of all life, fountain of all 
beauty; guide of nations, strength of heroes, light of sages. 
To the Old Faith, God walked in Eden; to the New, he is 
in all the fields and highways. The Old saw him in one 
burning bush; the New beholds him in every sunrise. To 
the Old, he took form to the eyes of patriarch or prophet ; 
to the New, the universe is a theophany. 

II. Such the outward vision. We come to the interior 
life. 

1. Born of a time when vision was infinitely narrower, 
the Old Faith has been little elastic, has seemed often a 
narrow enclosure in a boundless space. The temple is warm 
and radiant with the present Deity ; but from its courts the 
outlook is upon a dark, sad universe without a God. The 
New Faith will extend its boundaries to the scope of things ; 
or, better, it will know no boundaries in a universe that 
has none. 

The Old Faith had much to say of natural and supernat- 
ural, with emphasis always upon the latter, finding so much 
less in the rules of heaven than in the exceptions, or, in Mr. 
Martineau’s contrast, preferring the “ anomalies” of heaven 

7 
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to its “customs.” Not thus the New Faith. Not that it 
will discard the anomalies, but it will surely magnify ‘the 
customs. However it may regard some Delos isle of miracle, 
it will look upon the broad continents of natural truth with 
ever enthralling wonder. Wherever we are, it will enjoin 
that we walk with unsandalled feet; for the ground is holy. 

Again, the Old Faith classified knowledge as sacred and 
profane; but this distinction will no longer hold. The New 
Faith, like Bacon, shall “adopt all knowledge for its prov- 
ince”; shall see all that the Bible can reveal, all that 
philosophy can think, all that science can declare All that 
poetry can dream cannot more than illustrate the Infinite 
God. Nay, it will see that special truths, wherever learned, 
are to him as stars to the blue vault above us, which con- 
tains, yet spreads immeasurably beyond, them all. 

2. Consequent upon a less imposing but surer method, 
we shall find in the New Faith, secondly, a more confident, 
a less feverish spirit. The Old, in its conflict with science, 
was defeated: the New, seeing how powerful is the weapon, 
borrows equipment from the very armory of the conqueror. 
It seems a humiliating transition, perhaps, from the lofty 
@ priori of the fathers to the lowly scrutiny of facts in 
which the sons are engaged. But it is better so; for thus 
the New Faith is rearing its temple from the foundation 
up, while the Old builded from the steeple down, with 
ever an anxiety for the heads of the workmen underneath. 
Say what we will, the wrathful challenge of all innovating 
doctrines never betokened a tranquil assurance. 

But something more. No sooner is the conqueror’s 
equipment put on than it is found to have the magic power 
to bring to terms of amity whoever wears it. Faith, bor- 
rowing it, finds science not an enemy, but a co-laborer and 
a friend. Enemy! Save ignorance, depravity, and false- 
hood, it knows none. So far as the New Faith is. con- 
cerned, the last great battle of science and religion has 
been fought. The chemist with his crucibles, the astron- 
omer with his telescope, and the theologian in his toilsome 
study are all fellow-laborers to the same end,—the estab- 
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lishment of the law of things. Nay, the New Faith must 
see itself an empress in whose service all brave inquirers 
are enrolled, and whose realms their victories only strengthen 
and extend. 

3. The New Faith will enter into a more rational trust, 
a confidence akin to that we feel in the forces of outward 
nature. Dear to the heart is the thought of Providence: 
in a sense far grander than the world has been wont to 
dream is it here provided for. You are troubled by the 
unvariableness of Law: make it the method of a Divine 
Inteltigence, and your trouble vanishes. You have Provi- 
dence then not once in a while, but always. The Old 
Faith has affirmed the occasionalism of Providence. The 
New shall declare its constancy. Cold, loveless, does this 
seem? Read it in Browning’s lines,— 

“T have gone the whole round of creatiou. .. . I spoke as I saw, 

I report as a man may on God’s work : all's love, yet all's law,” — 
and answer. But comes this with comfort to the individual 
heart? Still may we sing,— 

“Yes, for me, for me He careth 
With a father’s tender care : 
Yes, with me, with me He shareth 
Every burden, every fear ”? 
Consider a moment. Is there anything more special in its 
nature than law? Does not Everlasting Constancy pervade 
every atom of our solar world, yet conduct each planet in 
an orbit of its own,—type, shall we not say, of heaven’s 
dealing with the sinner’s soul,—hold fast to the erratic 
comet in its wandering, and bend it round its far, far curve 
at last? Say, if you will, that the New Faith abandons 
Providence; but in this sense and none other, that it takes 
all experience directly from the hand of God. 

4. Conviction of the Divine immanence brings a more 
invigorating optimism. The Old Faith furnished a sort of 
Persian dualism,—two persons, God and Devil; two en- 
tities, good and evil; two destinies, heaven and hell. The 
New Faith will have nought to do with devil, nor yet with 
evil, in the positive and essential meaning of the word. 
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And hell? Ay, it cannot dispense with that; but over 
its portal it sees written : — 
“ Justice incited my Sublime Creator ; 
Divine Omnipotence created me, 
The highest Wisdom and the primal Love.” 
Sad, dark, hopeless world in which were no hell! 

God, says the New Faith, is implicated in all things,— in 
the events of nature, in thine acts, thy thoughts, O man. 
Thy right, in which alone is thy real welfare, is obedience 
to him: thy wrong is denial of him. Good, therefore, is 
positive, our being’s health and grace. Evil is negative: 
cold, if we depart from warmth; darkness, if we go away 
from light; wasted vigor, impoverished faculty, dimmed 
ideal, if we disown our nature’s satisfactions. As Prof. 
Royce has finely stated it, “Outside the kingdom there is 
darkness and weeping, because outside is outside.” As in 
the appointments of heaven, so’in those of hell is God in 
his full nature present. Retribution— tears of Peter for 
the denial of his Master, remorse of Judas for his betrayal 
— is an angel visitant to stay and redeem. Recall the 
scene where Beatrice meets Dante on the mount of Purga- 
tory, and how she, speaking to the shining ones about her, 
says of him,— 

“ So low he fell that all appliances 

For his salvation were already lost, 

Save showing him the people of perdition.” 
And retribution, in the New Faith view, is but Beatrice 
furnishing guidance, if we need, into the Inferno of shame 
and guilt, and up, if we will but follow, through purify- 
ing flames, where in full heavenly radiance she meets us, 
cleansed at last, to lead on from height to height, from star 
to star. How, under such teachings as those of Jonathan 
Edwards and Lyman Beecher, were men kept from a pessi- 
mistic despair? Woe, woe to the world! was their all 
but atheistic wail. The New Faith, even amid the wrecks 
of things, true to its cardinal principle, may take to itself 
the refrain of Pippa,— 


“ God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 
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5. The New Faith, appealing always to an immanent and 
present God, shall bring a cleansing, elevating touch to mo- 
tive. The exigent question with the Old Faith was, Shall 
I be saved? The New shall reply: In the quality of thy 
being art thou saved. Art thou worth saving? The peti- 
tion of the old was, May we come into thy kingdom? 
That of the New shall be, May thy kingdom come. The 
emphasis laid on creed the New Faith shall transfer to 
character.. The Old Faith asked, What thinkest thou of 
Christ? the New shall rather ask, On any basis of proba- 
bility; what can Christ think of thee? The exigent ques- 
tion, it snall say, is not as to the accidents of thy belief, 
but the reality thou art. The Old Faith laid on men the 
fashioning iuaut: Come, put on this grace; the New shall 
rather say, Know, O man, that in the unfolding of thy nat- 
ure must be realized thy beauty. And with this belongs a 
finer and more delicate treatment. The Old constrained to 
‘the formal rite; the New shall woo toa mystic piety. The 
Old quoted the oracular word ; the New shall find an oracle 
in every soul. The old dogmatized; the New shall mag- 
netize. The Old has very steadfastly pointed men to Christ ; 
the New shall aim to be Christ to them. 

Thus are the Old Faith and the New exhibited, not as 
you expected, but as I could. Of the New you ask the 
doctrines. I answer by pointing to the altered universe it 
must front, the larger thought to which it must expand, the 
deeper and sublimer sentiment with which it must thrill. 
It is too soon to declare its doctrinal standard, the Faith 
that, emerging out of the disintegration and chaos of our 
time, shall be to the twentieth century the fashioning 
and enthralling power. Nor, indeed, under the rule of our 
Protestant principle, can we look for the oneness of thought 
that can make such statement possible. As it rises before 
me, it isa Pantheon. But this we can with great assurance 
look for: a faith not dissonant with things; a faith that, 
taking form under the conditions outlined, shall truly reflect 
them ; large with this largeness, deep with this depth, sub- 
lime with this sublimity ; a faith congruous with the utmost 
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of knowledge and the severest altitudes of thought. Such 
faith will not come save by girded toil and prayer. Be ours 
the offered heart, the unfailing courage. The campaign is 
long, the fighting hard ; but a God marshals and commands. 


A. W. JAcKSON. 


OUR WESTERN OPPORTUNITY. 


As matter of record, it may be convenient to mention here 
that, at the annual session of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence held in Cincinnati a year ago, in May, 1886, two resolu- 
tions were offered: one, declaring that “no dogmatic tests” 
whatever should be recognized as the ground of fellowship ; 
the other, providing that a formal “declaration of belief” 
should be drafted, so as to exhibit on authority, and for 
practical service in missionary work, “the things most com- 
monly believed to-day among us.”* Of these (both offered. 
by the same hand) the former was then and thére adopted, 
leaving the Conference open to grave charges of laxity or 
indifference as to all matters of religious belief; the latter, 
accompanied by such formal declaration, which includes the 
serious and ardent expression of a very spiritual form of 
“Christian theism,” was adopted a year later in Chicago, 
May 19, 1887. This double action may be taken as defin- 
ing, for the present, the attitude of Western Unitarianism, 
so far forth as represented by that Conference, which in- 
cludes, we understand, a large majority of its congregations. 

The half-way action of a year ago had brought to a head 
what has been currently known as “the Western’ issue.” 
It was adopted, as we have been given to understand, in 


#1. That the Western Unitarian Conference conditions its fellowship on no dog- 
matic tests, but welcomes all who wish to join it to help establish truth and righteous- 
ness and love in the world. 

2. That, while the above expressly represents the basis and width of our fellow- 
ship, and while the Conference has neither the wish nor the right to binditself or any 
single member by a declaration of doctrines, it yet thinks some practical good may 
be done by setting forth in simple words the things most commonly believed to-day 
among us, the statement being always open to restatement, and to be regarded only 
as the thought of the majority; and that to this end a committee of five be appointed 
to draw up such a declaration of belief, to be submitted to the Conference at its next 
annual meeting. 
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response to a very urgent and persistent demand that the 
Conference should adopt, as a fundamental article of its 
constitution, a declaration of faith and purpose more precise 
than has been yet accepted among Unitarians, and held by 
many to be contrary to their congregational or individual 
liberties. We have no pretension to judge the opinions and 
acts of those who took sides upon this “ issue,” still less to 
decide as to the real gravity of those perils against which it 
was hoped to guard by such a declaration. That phase of 
the matter, at least, has passed by. This Review, although 
offering its pages freely to any such discussion as might take 
the form of friendly correspondence among the parties to it, 
has not felt called to be a party in it on its own account. 
It is only as matter of record that we refer to it now. The 
question was in effect this: whether the conditions of fellow- 
ship should be formally declared to be, or at least to include, 
the profession of Christianity and Theism, with the implied 
obligation of worship and faith in immortality ; or whether 
(those being assumed as “the things most commonly be- 
lieved to-day among us”) the fact of religious fellowship, 
with all which that name may imply, should be determined 
absolutely and only by the free choice, and by the moral 
affinities or worthiness, of whoever may desire to join in it. 

This question has been debated, during the year, with a 
persistency and even acrimony which might seem out of 
proportion to its real importance. However, both sides saw 
in it a test-question of principle; and it is very much to the 
credit of the sincerity of both that no middle ground of 
compromise has been accepted by either. We do not, it is 
true, see the same good ground for refusing to accept a deci- 
sion actually reached that there may have been for jecting 
to it beforehand. It would, indeed, be hardly less than a 
crime to bring about a sundering of fellowship or sympathy 
between those two most admirable types of our religious move- 
ment in the West, represented by Mr. Jones in Chicago and 
in Ann Arbor by Mr. Sunderland. We have never said any- 
thing, and we never will, to imply that such a division of 
our slender forces is even possible, or so much as to be 
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thought of. There is no longer, we trust, any such thing as 
a “ Western issue,” in the sense which that would imply, 
open before the public mind. 

As matter of fact and practically, whatever be our wish, 
there is but a hair’s-breadth to choose between the two 
positions. Christian theism is not only actually, but (as 
we have before illustrated) necessarily, the intellectual atti- 
tude of all or most of us* who act together religiously, 
whether or not, in our jealous individualism or congrega- 
tionalism, we choose to make a formal declaration of it. 
There are perils in all formal declarations, however inno- 
cent they look. We were once personally invited by that 
most implacable of logicians, Orestes A. Brownson, to grant 
him the premise of our own existence, on strength of which 
he professed he would make a Roman Catholic of us; but, 
not fancying the prospect, we declined the risk. Never- 
theless, we hold firmly to the fact—as we do to many 
another, which we will never make an article of a creed. 
Certainly, no one who attended the recent session of the 
Western Conference can have imagined in it the faintest 
bid for the alliance of “infidels, skeptics, or agnostics.” 
Christian theism has, surely, no more earuest asserters any- 
where than those who made up its working majority,— who 
had been fain to put up, during the year, with a great 
amount of honest misunderstanding, and no little personal 
obloquy besides, without a moment’s thought of yielding 
their point. The ardor and unanimity of their conviction, 
as shown in the final decision,— especially considering the 
sharp points of theoretical or verbal criticism involved in 
a declaration of faith,— were very impressive to an un- 
prejudiced looker-on ; and, whatever he may have thought 
of the merits of their action at the time, left upon his mind 
no doubt at all that the position then taken is that which 
those who held it then will hold for good. It will be as- 
sumed, accordingly, in what we may have occasion to say 
regarding our Western opportunity. 

We have intimated that there are and have been moral 
"ss #* Why we make this qualification will appear immediately. 
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perils in the Liberal movement, especially at the West, 
which it was hoped that some firmer declaration of faith 
might do something to guard against. We have heard a 
good deal, in past years, about carnal ways of living and 
materialistic thinking, laxity of belief along with looseness 
of life, a crude notion that liberalism, in any form that 
professed to be religious, was a sort of discharge from the 
pains and penalties which the old theology affixed to immo- 
rality as well as to unbelief. These scandals have been far 
from unknown among our Unitarian congregations, to their 
humiliation and shame. In tracking some particular piece 
of political profligacy, not very long ago, one of our zealous 
reformers (as we heard him tell it in the recent Conference) 
found himself baffled by a “ring,” of which five-sixths 
shielded themselves behind the plausible respectabilities of 
a “liberal” church. And it has been charged that in the 
West there is peculiar peril not only of such things, but of 
crude sensationalism, emotional pietism, the sounding brass 
of noisy declamation, and the tinkling cymbal of theatrical 
trickery, taking the place of the sober decencies of Chris- 
tian worship. Of such things we hear now and then — 
happily, at an increasing distance. But they are not our 
present theme. 

For, on the other hand, there is to the occasional visi- 
tor something at once widening and exhilarating in the 
mere outside aspect of life in the West. The broad green 
landscape alone, and the wealth of so many thousand 
miles of waving harvest, make the best of tonics to one 
beginning to be sicklied o’er with the effeminate pessi- 
mism of modern and bookish thought. It is an “immense” 
sensation, when one finds himself among those verdant 
solitudes, boundless as the ocean, which Providence has 
thrown open first to our generation to enter and possess, as 
if on purpose that there might be one vast range where 
the past is little or nothing, where all, or almost all, is a 
wide and amazing hope. Such a one does not marvel at 
the eager assurance with which the dwellers in this land 
of river, lake, and plain think of it not only as controlling 
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politically the destinies of the continent, but as the ap- 
pointed home of a civilization richer, freer, stronger, beyond 
comparison, than anything that has yet been known. He 
does not wonder that, as soon as they come to look at it 
ideally, and estimate the religious possibilities of its future, 
they are —it may be — even too disdainful of tradition, too 
confident in their assurance that a new type of the higher 
life of man has to be developed here. 

Our Western opportunity, taken in the large sense, is the 
taking part in that task of development. Of course, it is 
mostly in narrow, obscure, and humble ways. It is only 
the thought that is great: the means of effecting it are nec- 
essarily meagre and small. It is something, indeed, to be 
told that within the past year nearly $90,000 have been 
contributed, inside the limits of the Western Conference, 
towards plans of church building or church extension,— 
apart from running expenses, and apart from what has been 
given from outside; yet this is less than a tenth of what is 
said to be spending on a single church edifice in some rich 
city, hardly a thirtieth of the cost of a single private resi- 
dence lately built by a California millionaire. We must still 
get what comfort we can from what we are told of the value, 
in the sight of Heaven, of “ two mites, which make a farth- 
ing.” Our business is just now with the qualities of the sap 
that is secreting, we hope, a living and vigorous seed. As to 
this, we have little to say of our own knowledge; but some 
light, we hope, will be thrown upon it by the testimony of 
correspondence that has come to us from time to time in 
the course of this past year. 

The first extract we give does something to specialize a 
few points of the situation in that part of the West with 
which we happen to be most familiar : — 

I remember (says our correspondent) Mr. Chaney speaking of the solid 
front of a most iron-bound orthodoxy which confronts him there in the 
South. Now the situation of things is wholly different here. It is no 
object with us to convert the orthodox or to dissolve orthodoxy: that 
process is going on fast enough,— too fast for us to deal with the mate- 
rials that are presented to us. Our work here is to reach those who, I 
dare say, are the majority of the non-Catholic inhabitants of the North- 
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west,— people who, by Ingersoll’s influence and other causes, have cut 
loose from everything. These people have been repelled from Chris- 
tianity by what they have known of it, and will have nothing to do with 
the name. If we present ourselves as another Christian sect, they will 
have nothing to do with us. There are Jews in all our churches: we 
have one for a trustee, and his daughter teaches in the Sunday-school. 
They will have nothing to do with an aggressively “ Christian ” Church. 
There is nothing underhanded in quietly disusing the name, because it 
has so many meanings and uses; and, if we used it, they would under- 
stand it in a different sense from what we do. I had, only yesterday, 
two independent illustrations of this. A lady, who is one of the best 
workers in our church, brought up as an Episcopalian, said to me that, 
if she had been asked to join « Christian church, it would have repelled 
her, because of her associations with the name. “ Now,” said she, “I 
am not afraid of the name.” We educate them up to it. Another lady, 
a New Englander by birth, visiting us, said how glad she should 
be to join a church like ours. “But,” said she, “I can’t call myself a 
Christian.” 

This shows, it seems to me, the folly of attempting to force the 
denomination to define itself. We were getting along perfectly well 
until the question was thrown open. Mr. Allen, of New Orleans, and 
Mr. Chaney could present Unitarianism as a new type of Christianity. 
We in the North west, with perfect candor and truthfulness, not deny- 
ing our Christian relations, but simply not emphasizing and making 
them exclusive, could reach the classes that most needed to be reached. 
I say with perfect candor and truthfulness, because I can’t understand 
that any meaning is intended in the word “Christian” except a senti- 
mental and really unessential one. If anything more is meant, it is an 
acceptance of the supernatural origin of Christianity, which would shut 
most of us out. Mr. Sunderland himself admitted as much by giving 
the name Christian to Marcus Aurelius. 

I write this to you, because it is to me a new point of view, and I 
think helps to show the necessity of compromise and conciliation, which 
will place us again on the broad platform on which we stood before, 
and enable us to solve as well the problem of the South-west as of the 
North-west. Mr. Allen's letter, and the recollection of my conversation 


with Mr, Chaney, have shown me that, while our side is right, their side 
is right, too, for their work. 


Some of the circumstances referred to in the foregoing 
are given in more detail in what follows: — 


There is a village near here, which has the reputation of being 
the “hardest” place in the county. There is an extinct Presbyterian 
church there; but the trustees and most of the substantial people in the 
place are Unitarians, and Mr. Crooker has beer preaching there several 
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Sunday evenings.... Then to a little New England village, twelve 
miles from a railroad, where they built a union church last year, and 
have just settled a graduate of Meadville: their church is to be dedi- 
cated on Tuesday. Wednesday at Independence, where an extinct 
Presbyterian church is owned by Unitarians, who are proposing to pay 
off a $500 debt of the Presbyterians, and organize a church. Thursday 
to Trempealeau, where the Congregational church is practically Unita- 
rian, and the minister on a former visit assisted in the services. You 
will see that this problem of the country towns is one of the most 
important for us. In large parts of the State there is the same condi- 
tion: the Orthodox churches dead, their buildings unoccupied, and 
the community drifting into heathenism. I have been told of cone 
town, distinguished for culture aad morality, where no churches can be 
supported,-— no churches and no saloons. 


As considerable public attention has been already drawn 
to the case of Arcadia, Wisconsin, we feel justified in set- 
ting forth, from the files of our correspondence, a some- 
what minute and personal account of the condition of things 
there : — 


This is the largest town in Trempealeau County, and was named (we 


were told yesterday by one of the oldest settlers) by a lady from her 
reading. It is really Arcadian scenery,—a beautiful river, with great 
stretches of meadows and upland, between high bluffs covered with a 
good growth of wood. There is a German settlement with a church 
or two, a Polish settlement, a Norwegian settlement, and a Scotch set- 
tlement,— mostly of so-called infidels. There is a Catholic church, and 
there were two years ago a dead Baptist church and a moribund Meth- 
odist church; but the town was all drifting into heathenism, quarrel- 
some and low-toned. Then a few of the citizens declared they must 
have an unsectarian church, and got Mr. Owen, who was then over the 
Congregational church at Trempealeau, to come up and organize the 
“People’s church.” Mr. Owen had ceased being orthodox, but didn’t 
know what he was until a printed Unitarian sermon fell into his hands, 
when he immediately came, with his church, and joined our conference. 
He has all the intelligence and wealth of the community with him; and, 
while there is not a single traditional Unitarian in his church, they are 
enthusiastically united in an unsectarian religion. The few surviving 
Baptists have given them a ninety-nine years’ lease of their church build- 
ing; and, what is of most importance, the people who had given up all 
churches, and all religion, have been attracted by him. The old feuds 
are dying out, the schools have taken a fresh start, and the town has 
taken a great stride in civilization. 

Twenty-four miles away from here is Gilmanton, a little rural com- 
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munity, where no church bad ever got a foothold. But a year ago the 
people, finding they were drifting into heathenism, went to work of their 
own accord, and built themselves a church; and Mr. Owen sent over to 
them a Meadville student, Mr. Earl, who has organized a church em- 
bracing the whole community, and, like this, containing not a person 
who was brought up a Unitarian. But there, as here, the old theology 
has completely broken down; and the people seem delighted to become 
acquainted with a religion of common sense. 

And all northern Wisconsin is in this same condition,— utterly re- 
fusing to have anything to do with the old denominations, and ready 
for “ People’s churches” as fast as the right men come along. There 
is no limit to the positive and strong work we can do here in the North, 


if this ‘Uunpardorable schism does not break up all our work, as it 
threatens to do. 


In view of the conditions and assurances here described, 
we may be pardoned for refusing to see the existence of 
the apprehended “schism,” and for fixing our eyes only 
upon our Western opportunity. We should be greatly 
misled, if we were to judge that opportunity by anything 
we have known of theological motives and controversies 
familiar to us in older communities. One of the thoughts 
that come oftenest to us in traversing the wide ocean of 
verdure and promise spoken of before is that contained in 
the old sailor-phrase, “no Sabbath off soundings.” The 
elder tradition —that fabric of habit and belief so painfully 
woven through so many Christian centuries — looks remote 
and thin when we compare it with the hard, exacting secu- 
larities of life in a younger field. Still, we seem to our- 
selves to have observed that, as soon as the higher life of 
thought and sentiment begins to assert itself in the new 
community, and the need of a better social organization is 
seriously felt, the effort to meet that need takes the type 
long familiar to us, that which we are perhaps best able to 
supply and help,—the independent congregation, with its 
well-understood and comforting forms of Christian worship. 
How much of this tradition is outgrown already, or will 
be outgrown in another generation, we shall not curiously 
inquire. But, at this time and for our present uses, we are 
very sure that it is alive, and that it furnishes the safest 
ground we can build on. It has all the freedom of move- 
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ment to be found in the so-called “ Ethical Culture” type, 
with an element of interior strength and harmony which 
that appears to lack. Moreover, in the variations and 
developments of our free congregationalism, in charitable, 
social, or literary ways thought out among our brothers and 
sisters in this wide field, we find ever fresh growth from a 
live and vigorous root. 

And — not to limit our horizon by distant lake and river, 
or more distant mountain-range—even while we write 
comes to us this further word from our missionary of the 
Pacific Coast: “There seems to be no other limit to our 
Unitarian opportunity on this coast than those imposed by 
our denominational weakness aad lack of the missionary 

spirit. The Oakland movement is very interesting. It 
— overflows every hall we take, and yet is deepening as well 
as extending.” He adds, “I go north to Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory next month.” We have even the hope, in 
some later issue, of presenting fresh studies from Japan, 
taken upon the spot, of “the religious situation in that 


New Britain of the Pacific.” Nothing .so surely makes a 
religious body morbid, self-critical, and distrustful of its 
opportunity as the pent-up horizon and the backward look. 
There are two words deserving to be remembered: the first 
is, “ Work while it is called to-day” in the fields nearest 
and familiar ; the other is, “ To-morrow to fresh woods and 
pastures new.” 


J. H. A. 


Ames, NEBRASKA, June 1, 1887. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE ANNIVERSARIES. 2 


Anniversary Week in Boston has fallen of late years very 
largely into the hands of Liberal Christians. The evangelical 
denominations have so far altered the times or the places of their 
annual assemblies that very few of them are now held in the 
capital city of New England, in the last week of May. The 
Unitarians and Universalists, on the other hand, retain their 
customary meetings, and have even added to their number. 
This year, the recent occupancy of the stately building on 
Beacon Hill undoubtedly had considerable to do with the large 
attendance upon the Unitarian anniversaries. It was agreeable 
to learn that the new head-quarters had had the effect of stimu- 
lating the generosity of the body to whose religious and philan- 
thropic activities it is devoted. A larger sum of money was 
reported by the efficient Secretary of the Unitarian Association 
as having been raised for missionary purposes than for many 
years back, while the number of tiew churches established was 
far greater than in any year before. 

The confident temper with which the Unitarian body now faces 
the future, with its works and its problems, was seen throughout 
the week. The various meetings were dominated by a spirit of 
gospel earnestness, which indicated that many disturbing ques- 
tions had been reasoned out and grounds of solid conviction 
reached, from which to effect, nothing wavering, a positive re- 
generation of modern society,— not by revolution, but by con- 
scious evolution in the light of spiritual truth, gained by long 
intellectual conflict, and held now with an earnestness that 
will be enduring. New endeavors to organize the growing 
spirit made themselves conspicuous during the week in the 
temperance meeting, the Unity Club Bureau, the announcement 
of the ministerial library, and perhaps, most of all, in the promis- 
ing project of advancing upon Japan. If Unitarianism should 
indeed become the State religion of that wonderful nation, we 
should have reason’to think the age of miracles not over. A 
missionary zeal that shall go hand in hand with the most gener- 
ous willingness to let all speculative and theological problems 
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work themselves clear in a natural and rational manner is evi- 
dently to be the excellent temper of the Unitarianism of the 
immediate future. 


THE ANDOVER DECISION. 


After taking ample time for deliberation, the Board of Visi- 
tors of the Andover Theological Institution on the 4th of last 
month came to a vote on the complaint preferred before them, 
last winter, against the five professors who were associated as 
editors of the Andover Review and authors of Progressive Ortho- 
doxy. The decision was that Prof. E. C. Smyth “maintains and 
inculeates beliefs inconsistent with, and repugnant to, the creed 
of said institution and the statutes of the same, and contrary to 
the true intent of the founders thereof as expressed in said stat- 
utes.” Of the three particular beliefs specified, the most impor- 
tant one is, of course, the third: “That there is and will be 
probation after death for all men who do not decisively reject 
Christ during the earthly life.” Prof. Smyth was, accordingly, 
adjudged to be removed from his office, which was declared 
vacant. ’ 

In the February number of this Review, we expressed the 
opinion, for reasons there given, that the removal of the five 
professors “by the Visitors should not be a cause for grief.” 
The judgment rendered against Prof. Smyth was virtually pro- 
nounced against the other four instructors. They were not re- 
moved, it appears, simply on the technical ground that one of 
the three Visitors, who is understood to have cast the decisive 
ballot against the Brown Professor, was not corporeally present 
on the day of the trial on which the arguments of these four 
were heard. This insistence upon a pure technicality, in the 
face of an agreement at the time that the trial should proceed, 
detracts greatly from the dignity of the attitude of the Visitors, 
and is to be deplored by all as confusing an issue which should 
have been made with all possible clearness and simplicity. It 
leads to the quite irrational result that Prof. Smyth is con- 
demned, in fact, on the ground of passages in Progressive Ortho- 
doxy written by the other professors who are undisturbed! It 
would have been far better to waive the technical objection, and, 
while stating it, to remove the five professors en masse. The 
case could then have gone to the public, and, later, to the courts, 
in much better form. 
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The press, as a whole, continues to side very vigorously with 
the accused ; but the press, as well as the Trustees in their recent 
manifesto, confuse two radically diverse questions. The one is 
a question of sympathy with the comparatively liberal and 
humane spirit displayed at Andover. Here we cannot but ex- 
press our admiration for that spirit, although to a Unitarian it 
does not seem to have gone very far. As far as it goes, we re- 
spect it, and heartily desire to see it advance much farther. But 
the second question is the plain, ethical question of the right of 
these estimable gentlemen to teach what they do teach in the 
place they hold under the local conditions of their foundations. 
On this point, which is really the main question of the two, we 
hold that the Visitors have acted justly, and that a high standard 
of honor should have led the professors to resign their places 
before this. They are honorable men, but the confusion of mind 
which keeps them where they re is to be regretted in the inter- 
ests of morality and theology alike. 

The arguments by which the Trustees seek to justify the pro- 
fessors are untenable. The “liberty of interpretation ” claimed 
would gradually destroy all binding force in the Andover Creed. 
The astonishing length to which the Trustees even now proceed 
in applying their theory may be seen in the paragraph under the 
heading of the “Eleventh Charge,” in which they attempt to 
establish a purely sophistical time-distinction between the two 
phrases of the creed, “ do immediately pass into glory ” (said of 
the souls of believers after death) and “will awake to ~hame and 
everlasting contempt” (said of the wicked). The Trustees are 
enabled to see that the writers of this creed were “ providen- 
tially led” not to say “immediately awake”! Thus, they think 
to smuggle in a probation after death because the wicked are not 
said “immediately” to awake; but the English language cannot 
be altered in this free and easy manner. The two phrases were 
undoubtedly intended as strictly synonymous in respect to the 
time indicated, that of the conscious state following upon death ; 
and the Visitors are plainly right in so holding. 

If taken up to the law courts, the Andover case will serve to 
advertise the dissensions of the Trinitarian Congregationalists, 
and the liberal cause will profit thereby; but we shall esteem 
it a misfortune should the courts set aside the decision of 
the Visitors. The thing most needed now by our Trinitarian 
brethren is a new and free Andover, unshackled by a creed and 
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the necessity of maintaining legal obligations which are not those 
of reason and of truth. Such an institution we hope to see es- 
tablished, having among its instructors the five professors for 
whose learning, piety, and sincerity we entertain the highest 
respect, and whom for this very reason we should heartily rejoice 
to see well rid of a duress which has unfortunately confused 
their sense of honor. 


CRIME AS A POLITICAL FACTOR. 


We find in two recent English journals, the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and the Contemporary for May, two expressions of opinion 
on the same subject from two eminent men of letters, which 
invite a moment’s attention to the ground of difference. Each 
is very interesting, and each in its way instructive, if not con- 
vincing, to us who are at a distance. In the former, under the 
caption “Up to Easter,” Mr. Matthew Arnold repeats with em- 
phasis his well-known view — that of a critic and one outside of 
real politics —of the fatal and disastrous policy of Home Rule 
for Ireland, and his very disparaging judgment upon Mr. Glad- 
stone’s political intelligence. In the other, Mr. Jaines Bryce, a 
member of Parliament as well as a scholarly historian, tells “how 
we became Home Rulers,”— beginning with the great Liberal 
triumph of 1880, and going on, step by step, to show how he and 
his associates came, very reluctantly at first, but with full convic- 
tion at the end, to accept that policy as the inevitable and only 
way to heal the deep wound of which both Ireland and England 
bleed. 

It is not easy for an American, especially for one who was a 
loyal Unionist through our own civil war, to gainsay Mr. Arnold’s 
argument, that Home Rule, yielded to Ireland now under the 
pressure of threats and violence, would be what the grant of a 
Southern Congress at Montgomery, with nominal subordination 
to the Union, would have been in 1861; or to deny the force of 
the illustrations by which he would press home that comparison : 
not only the inexorable persistency with which the United States 
resisted all terms and forms of separation, but that fierce nation- 
alism of France during the first Revolution, which suppressed 
the plausible claim of Provence to a distinct nationality, and (he 
might have added) trampled down the persistent, hapless, and 
ferocious loyalism of Vendée. In each of these cases, as he 
shows, the result was had only by the relentless suppression of 
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a movement that had on its side a passionate conviction of politi- 
cal right among its supporters; in each, the result came to be 
accepted, by victors and vanquished alike, as the only one that 
could have brought good-will and lasting peace, to say nothing 
of the salvation of the State. 

An American is, besides, naturally attracted by Mr. Arnold’s 
theory of a sort of Federal Union, in which Ireland should have 
its two local legislatures, for the Protestant north and the Cath- 
olic south, holding, as nearly as may be, the same relation to the 
imperial Parliament that our State legislatures hold to the na- 
tional Congress,— providing, of course, for a like districting of 
England and Scotland with local rale. This is all very plausi- 
ble; it is what would seem the easy solution to any one bred in 
a federal republic like ours. It is, indeed, no new thing ; for, as 
we remember, a scheme very like it was proposed many years 
ago, and skilfully worked out in a most interesting pamphlet, by 
that dauntless, clear-headed, and unweariable thinker, Francis 
W. Newman. And it is quite likely that, so long ago as then, it 
would have satisfied all patriotic longings, and saved an incalcula- 
ble amount of wretchedness, bitterness, and crime that it is awful 
to think of. If only it could have been adopted! But wisdom 
is not often given to a nation to know in the day thereof the 
things which belong to its peace. These things are more com- 
monly hidden from its eyes till a time of reckoning comes, in 
blood and inexpiable hate. The Irish Question is not concerning 
what might have been done once, but what can be done now. 

Into that qaestion it would hardly be becoming for us to enter, 
even if, at our safe distance, whatever our natural sympathies, we 
could have a very clear judgment upon it. But there goes into 
it a previous question, a fundamental one of human morality, one 
which shows itself in many very alarming ways in the politics of 
our time. It is the question of crime as a recognized factor in 
politics,— committed deliberately, intentionally, dispassionately, 
almost (we might say) without any sense of guilt, though full of 
wanton cruelty, to secure an end that seems politically just or 
right. This makes it something different from “the rising tide 
of crime” that threatens our ordinary society. It is what meets 
us in Russian nihilism, in the communistic “red revolt” of Paris, 
in insurrectionary anarchism, in the brutalities men inflict on 
their competitors or mates in the labor-battle, most conspicu- 
ously of all in the merciless and systematic outrages by which the 
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war against landlordism is carried on in Ireland. In one special 
thing it differs from political assassination,— that this strikes at 
the one who seems the personal, if not the guilty, embodiment of 
a great wrong — a Cesar or an Alexander II.; or from the blow 
that revenges a defeat, like that which attacked Abraham Lin- 
coln; or from the personal vengeance that shoots down a hated 
landlord or stabs a government official, which deeds have made 
most noise in the story of the Home-Rule struggle. The form of 
crime that creates most amazement and horror is that inflicted by 
the poor on the poor—a young girl, a helpless widow, an aged 
laborer, a crippled soldier—in mere angry determination that 
they shall not as much as try to win their pitiful wages in a way 
that seems not good to the fierce temper of revolt against a polit- 
ical wrong. So far as our records go, nothing was ever known 
in history quite like the shocking stories told in a pamphlet lately 
published from the London Times (“Parnellism and Crime”), 
as to whose truth there seems, alas! no ground to doubt. 

Horrors like these raise an ethical problem as to the moral 
capacities of human nature,—how far it can fall below the cyu- 
elty of the bestial. They also raise a political oné,—how such 
a condition of things may possibly be met. Here, again, there 
are two opposite replies; for both sides see alike that the core 
of the political difficulty is here. The party in power maintains, 
with great show of right, that crimes like those must be re- 
strained at every cost, and that it would be wicked as well as 
weak for a government to disown its responsibility for protecting 
the weaker party against terror and outrage. Those who have 
sincerely convinced themselves, like Mr. Bryce, that right lies 
the other way, must hold that crime of that sort will cease of 
itself as soon as its political pretext exists no longer. Others, 
who think more gloomily of human things, as in the grasp of an 
iron doom, will say that for centuries political injustice has sown 
the wind, and that generations innocent by comparison must 
now reap the whirlwind. At least, we seem to see that the quar- 
rel is agrarian, even more than it is political; that Home Rule 
means little or nothing practically, unless it bring a different ten- 
ure of land, making the soil the laborer’s own; that the thing to 
be undone; if possible, is not the binding of the yoke of “ union,” 
but the far deeper seated and rankling injury of confiscation; 
that the struggle is political but in form, while in meaning it is 
a single incident in a wider revolt against the social conditions 
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of modern life, which on one hand have made the glory and 
wealth of States, on the other hand have harbored, if they have 
not deepened, the miseries of the poor. 

However we judge the particular case, the fact that strikes 
sharpest is the existence of crime, ferocious and sanguinary, unac- 
companied by any sense of guilt. It is like the horror of a battle- 
field, where the furious effort to maim and kill is unchecked 
by mercy or remorse,— unimpelled, too, by personal animosity or 
hate, so that, the battle over, each is equally eager to bind up 
the other’s wounds. It is, in a way, one deep mystery of our 
moral nature; but, in another way, it is a fact that meets us under 
all sorts of disguises and at every turn. Whether in war, or in 
party politics, or in the social struggle, men continually do or 
consent to deeds which as private acts they shrink from and 
abhor. “Is thy servant a dog that he should do this thing?” 
But he will do it at the very next bidding of a party leader, 
in the next emergency that gives him a pretext for casting off 
his private sense of right in favor of what has the sanction of 
political antipathy and passion. 


FRESH ASPECTS OF THE LABOR QUESTION. 
SOME WORKS ON LABOR.* 


The works named below are some of the latest volumes printed 
in our tongue relating to the complicated “labor question.” The 
three more important books are translations from the French and 
the German. The originals of these, however, are so important, 
in various ways that their reproduction in English is a fortunate 
matter for all students of social problems. 

The paper-covered volume of Zracts on Questions of the Day 
contains an entertaining account of the very economical and 
highly profitable organization called “ The Twilight Club,” and a 
long list of brief articles, many of which refer to wages, trade- 
unions, strikes, co-operation, and similar subjects. The authors 


* Capital: A Critical Analysis of pitalist Production. By Karl Marx. In two 
volumes, p ot neg New York : Scribner, Welford & Co. 
Social Notutio B lated f 


y M. Godin. Trans’ rom the French by Marie Howland. 
New York ; John W. “Lovell Co. 
The Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844. By Frederick Engels. 
‘retighe Club Tracts on Questions of the Day. Edited by Charles F. Wingate. 


Unjatr Distribution of Earnings. By W. V. Marshall, Oswego, Kan. 
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are men who speak with authority and to the point, and the 
pamphlet book is well worth owning. 

Mr. W. V. Marshall, who publishes his work on Distribution 
in Oswego, Kan., considers that the present great and unjust 
inequalities in the diffusion of wealth are caused by unfair tax- 
ation and unfair exchange, the latter being a necessary sequel 
of the former. His remedy is a system of taxation which shall 
tax so heavily with increasing property as to prevent the forma- 
tion of monopolies. He would tax capital, not income, and this 
to such an extent that no large manufactories could exist. All 
would be of minor size, and equally distributed throughout the 
country. Mr. Marshall writes with animation and no little 
humor. He heartily opposes trade-unions and strikes, and has 
many sensible observations on our social condition; but we think 
that his diagnosis is partial, and that his remedy, therefore, would 
prove ineffective, if practicable. 

Frederick Engels, the well-known socialist and friend of Karl 
Marx, wrote, forty years ago, a detailed account, from the best 
authorities, of the horrible condition of the laboring classes of 
England in town and country. The work is now translated just 
as it was written, and an appendix is given in which the great 
improvement that the forty years have seen is acknowledged. 
Like a true socialist, however, Herr Engels makes this admission 
grudgingly, and would ascribe all the actual advance to the opera- 
tion of selfish reasons on the minds of capitalists. The book is 
valuable as history; and the author properly excuses himself 
from revising it, so as to make it a picture of the present, on the 
ground that Marx has very fully described the condition of the 
English laborer as it was about 1865, in his great treatise. While 
we cannot accept Herr Engels’s socialism as a cure for the evils 
he sets forth, we believe that his book would be very salutary 
reading for all who believe in the self-adjustment of industry. 
The horrors of 1844 have been mitigated by the active interfer- 
ence of men who had no faith in any such ability of wrong to 
right itself. 

The translation, at a very late day, of the noted masterpiece 
of Karl Marx, his Critical Analysis of Capitalist Production, is 
a welgome event. The rendering, by Messrs. Samuel Moore and 
Edward Aveling, is so good as to make us incline to excuse the 
long delay in publishing in our tongue a work written in London, 
and concerned almost wholly with the phenomena of labor and 
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capital as they displayed themselves in England. Marx’s ac- 
quaintance with English political economy was very wide; and 
his study of the actual condition of the English laboring classes 
twenty years ago, when he wrote, was exheustive. The chief 
reason, probably, why Das Kapita/ has been so long in appear- 
ing in our speech is the difficulty of its nomenclature, and the 
resulting abstruseness of a part of the work. It would not be 
well to recommend Karl Marx, in any portion of this work, for 
summer reading; but it is only justice to discriminate, and to 
emphasize the fact that three-quarters of Das Kapital is just as 
easy to jake in as is any standard work on political economy. 
Only one-quarter, or so, of the work is much affected by the 
elaborate formulz which Marx thought it necessary to construet, 
in order to justify his indictment of capital, the wretch that 
comes into the world “dripping from head to foot, from every 
pore, with blood and dirt”! The study of even this abstruse 
portion is somewhat lightened by the deal of scorn and contempt 
for all generally recognized respectabilities which Marx pours 
forth with a brilliancy as amusing as it is unjust to its victim. 
We can easily allow Macaulay, indeed, with his complacent cant 
of progress, to be set down by this much keener-eyed and warm- 
er-hearted German as a “ Scotch sycophant”; but when we learn 
that J. S. Mill, too, is only “a shallow syncretist,” we perceive 
that much theory has driven our author to madness of temper. 
But his madness is at least an antidote to dulness, or entire 
obscurity. 

This “Bible of the social democracy,” as it has been called, is 
like the common Bible in this: that its doctrine is everywhere 
to-day, while the book itself is very little read. English and 
Americans, certainly, in the absence of a translation, have been 
content to take their knowledge at second-hand. There is, there- 
fore, no novelty in the ideas which we find expounded with great 
acuteness and power in these volumes. That the labor of the 
hand is the only creator of capital which need be seriously con- 
sidered ; that capital, thus created, is to be identified with money, 
and should be denounced as a monster of iniquity,— these are 
fallacies which have been sufficiently exposed more than once. 
But the time should have gone by in this country when the 
most timid need fear acknowledging the great merits of Karl 
Marx. Profoundly erroneous as are many of its views, Dus 
Kapital is a masterly book, the work of a man deserving to be 
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heard. He was a prophet crying in the wilderness, unbalanced 
in theory and in temper, but, still, far more worthy of attention 
than a multitude of the smug and complacent, who cry “ Peace!” 
when there is no peace. A great part of Capital is occupied 
with historical discussions of the working day, the rate of wages, 
the effect of machinery on industry, and similar concrete matters. 
Here Karl Marx shows himself at his best; and we have only to 
consider the date when his book was written to perceive how 
great a man he was to write these chapters, which remain highly 
valuable to this day. The way is now open for all to read the 
arch-heretic of modern economics. It is not probable that, at 
this late day, he will pervert many to the fallacies which have 
repeatedly been exploded by sounder teachers. But we are 
much mistaken if those who read these volumes carefully do not 
give Karl Marx, with all his errors, a much higher place in their 
regard than that low one which in their ignorance was all that 
they allowed him. 

The work on Social Solutions was published by the generous 
founder of the celebrated Familistére, in 1870, only three years 
later than Das Kapital. It, too, is largely theoretical; but 
its theory has been justified by experience. M. Godin, whose 
shrewd and kindly countenance is given as a frontispiece, wrote 
this systematic account of the general ideas and principles under- 
lying his business system and the Social Palace before legal form 
could be bestowed upon his undertaking. But the change has 
been slight. His description, to the least detail, of the Familis- 
tére hardly needed to be supplemented by the appendix bring- 
ing down the statement of the situation to March 30, 1884. Here 
is a notable example of a fine ideal wrought out to its humblest 
particulars by a capitalist who held himself a steward for his 
brethren. Not so brilliant a writer as Karl Marx, Jean Bap- 
tiste Godin has done more probably than any other living man 
to show how unnecessary is Marx’s revolutionary socialism. 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


When thirty thousand people in one city, as was recently the 
case in New York, are banded together to obstruct the ebb and 
flow of commerce,— indeed, when such strikes are a matter of 
such every-day occurrence as to elicit little comment beyond the 
circle directly affected,— it is time that the causes and remedies 
of this disconvent receive attention somewhat proportioned to its 
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magnitude. It is true strikes usually end where they begin,— in 
smoke, as do the fashionable French duels, in which the bullets 
invariably miscarry; and hence the undisturbed public sense of 
security. Still, without becoming alarmists, we do well to regard 
these rumblings of vast pent-up forces; and, prompted by the 
instinct of self-preservation, if not justice, to devise safer and 
more equitable ways of settling the disputes between labor and 
capital. 

In 1880, the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics made a 
thorough inquiry into this subject. The report contains an ex- 
aminatiop of 159 strikes. They are classified as follows: 118 for 
better wages; 24 to secure shorter time; 9 to enforce Union 
rules; 5 resisting employers’ rules; 3 agaiast the introduction of 
new machinery. Of these 159 strikes, 109 were unspecessful, 18 
successful, 16 doubtful. 

Of course, whether successful or not, they were expensive 
affairs to the laborers as well as to their employers. In the 
various Fall River strikes there was a loss to the laborers alone 
of $1,400,000 in wages. In 1883, the telegraph operators struck 
for an increase of fifteen per cent. in wages, since some time 
before they had been decreased twenty-five per cent. on account 
of hard times, and also for a reduction of time to eight hours per 
day, or seven hours for night work. William Orton, president 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company, testified in Congress 
that six hours’ continuous work was as much as a man was capa- 
ble of performing. Yet the strike was a complete failure; and, 
after the loss of a month’s wages, the strikers resumed work,— 
as many, that is, as had not lost their positions. 

We instance this case, because it is only one of the many where 
justice is on the side of the laborer, and this is admitted ; yet it 
is not secured by means of strikes. And why, except by mere 
chance, should it ever happen that thus any real wrongs should 
be righted? Strikes are simply a form of warfare; and, as in 
wars the battle is usually with the strong, so here capital is 
usually able to hold out longest, and is hence the victorious party, 
whether in the right or wrong. A strike, being a duel between 
capital and labor, with the odds in favor of capital, is never a 
just arbitrament. 

Hence we make the following points against them : — 

1. Strikes fail, though sometimes securing partial relief. 

2. Their cost is great, both to the employer and employed. 

10 
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8. They alienate public sentiment, being in their essence a 
resort to the methods of barbarism,— might making right. 

4. They promote idleness and often lead to bloodshed. 

5. They have a tendency to encourage indifference, and dis- 
courage skill by an unjust distribution of wages. 

We are safe, then, in saying that public sentiment concurs in 
the opinion that strikes, and lock-outs as well, are with justice 
foreordained to failure. 

But here the matter cannot end. It might, indeed, end here, 
were there no real, but only fancied, social wrongs. However 
strong the discontent, if it contained no spark of justice, of divine 
right, the dynamite would be powerless, and could be kept down, 
—encased in the iron bands of law and order. But this spark 
being introduced, unless you give it an escape, it will demolish 
our whole social fabric rather than be stifled. 

Real and aggravated social wrongs there certainly are. Their 
causes may lie deeper than is commonly supposed; and strikes 
may furnish no remedy, hardly a palliation. But to have reached 
this conclusion does not relieve us of the duty of seeking such a 
remedy. A complete substitute for strikes is found when you 
have seated employer and employed around a common board, to 
talk over their differences in a spirit_of friendship and perfect 
equality, the true relation between labor and capital. This 
method of adjudication had its origin in the French Conseils des 
Pru@ hommes, established first in Lyons, in 1806. 

Adopting the suggestion, Mr. Mundella, an English manufact- 
urer, after a succession of annoying strikes among the men 
employed by his firm in 1860, determined to see whether he 
could not talk the men into a more rational way of settling their 
disputes. His humane endeavors were crowned with success, 
and he established the Board of Arbitration and Conciliation for 
the hosiery and glove branches of trade at Nottingham. This 
was the largest hosiery firm in England, employing three thou- 
sand men. An effectual stop was put to all strikes, as told in 
the Contemporary Review. This success attracted public atten- 
tion, and Mr. Mundella was invited to Sheffield to lecture. His 
advent was hailed with joy by laborers as well as manufacturers, 
his plan of industria arbitration adopted, and he was sent to 
Parliament, where, in several schemes for the betterment of the 
common people, he did valiant service. 

The operation of State Boards of Arbitration is not entirely 
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voluntary, as are neither those of the Conseils des Pru@ hommes 
of France, though the successful working of the latter may be 
inferred from the fact that they have effected a reconciliation 
in ninety-five out of every hundred cases brought before them. 
The submission to them is voluntary, but the processes and 
enforcements of awards are sanctioned by the penalty and 
powers of the law. In England, the first bill for their legal 
establishment was introduced into Parliament in 1859. This 
bill failed. But in 1867 an act was introduced by Lord St. 
Leonards, which passed. It was compulsory. Still, no cases of 
arbitration have been reported under the act; and it is practi- 
cally obsolete. More recently, in 1872, Mr. Mundella secured 
the passage of a law which is practically an effort to enforce the 
awards arrived at by voluntary «..bitration, and makes binding 
on all parties the agreements entered into by them. But it 
seems there is a general consent of the press, as of the parties 
interested, that the cause of arbitration has not been mach 
advanced by legislation. Public sentiment, more powerful than 
statute, has given it its present firm and advanced position. 
The spirit of voluntary arbitration has so extended that in 
the most important and wide-spread industries of that country 
strikes are a relic of barbarism,—if not entirely abandoned, at 
least rarely heard of. 

The iron industry, which is rightly called the staff of Eng- 
land’s industrial life, was for many years completely demoral- 
ized through strikes, which resembled civil wars in their 
lawlessness, vandalism, bloodshed, and misery. For sixteen 
years now the disputes between labor and capital in the rolling 
mills of England have been settled by arbitration,—an era of 
peace remarkably free from strikes. Speaking of this, Mr. 
Ryan says, “At present, in the manufacturing regions of Eng- ~ 
land, where these boards of arbitration are in vogue, the struggle 
of labor against capital is made before these tribunals. It is 
now a struggle of reason and sense. And, although it fs some- 
times decided against the workman, the award is acquiesced in. 
Advantages are often gained by both parties that could never be 
realized from a strike or lock-out.” 

In the English coal region, the peaceful method of settling 
‘trade disputes has been applied with much success. Often, how- 
ever, the first efforts at arbitration were frustrated on account 


of the unwillingness of the operators to submit the question to 
any board of arbitration. 
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The president of the Trades Unions Congress, which repre- 
sented in 1877 nearly 700,000 members, spoke as follows: “The 
principle of appeal to facts and reason instead of brute force is 
rational, and at once commends itself to the judgments of men. 
There is no wonder, therefore, that the principle of arbitration 
should have grown very rapidly.... Beasts and reptiles fight 
and tear each other, and carry out the law of the strongest; but 
men reason and think, and by this means show their dignity, and 
arrive at much better conclusions and far less costly. Boards 
for settling disputes would not do away with Unions: they 
would still be needed, and under increased necessity to enforce 
the decisions of the Board, when given in favor of the work- 
men.” 

This, then, is the English attitude and its estimate of arbitra- 
tion. In America, the subject has not received as early or as 
serious attention. Still, in the constitutions of both the various 
Trades Unions and the Knights of Labor may be found senti- 
ments as favorable for arbitration as any in England. There is 
only one remarkable exception; and that is the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers, whose objéction is not, 
however, to the principle of arbitration, but rather to its practical 
application. The reason why the principle of arbitration, though 
accepted in theory, has so often failed in practice in the United 
States, is no doubt the circumstance that the boards have re- 
mained unorganized until after the dispute was already pending 
and a strike declared. Then the contestants were in no mood 
for a peaceful settlement. Such a board, as a writer well says, 
is like an embassy of peace coming on a battle-field, and seeking 
to arrive at terms after the smoke and din of conflict have begun. 

Principally to forestall such neglect and to facilitate arbitra- 
tion, Pennsylvania in 1883 and Ohio in 1885 passed bills provid- 
ing for the creation and operation of tribunals of voluntary 
arbitration. They make provision for enforcing awards through 
court judgments. Where in a board composed equally of those 
representing the employers and employed there is a tie, provi- 
sion is made for the selection of an umpire. 

There are two principal reasons why industrial arbitration has 
been less generally accepted here than in Europe. The first is 
that the conflict between labor and capital has not been so un- 
equal here as across the Atlantic. The laborer here is not so 
completely on the verge of starvation as there, and could there- 
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fore more frequently dictate his terms to capital. Of course, with 
this goes the fact that his condition in every respect isa vast 
improvement on what he was accustomed to in Europe, and also 
the fact that broad acres are inviting him, if he should become 
permanently dissatisfied. The second and principal reason is the 
fact that the more intelligent wage-workers in America realize 
(what we must admit) that strikes may not be a satisfactory or 
equitable arbitrament’ of the questions at issue, may be very 
expensive withal, but that arbitration does not go to the root of 
the difficulty. Hence, their want of enthusiasm for the one, 
though individually condemning the other, falling in line with it 
only as a last resort, unwillingly and disapprovingly. They think 
their Utopian schemes are probably forwarded rather than in the 
end retarded by the barbaric conflicts, if affected at all. How 
much more romance, too, is there in a duel than in a law-suit! 

As many believe, the true remedy lies in the general adoption 
of the principles of co-operation and profit-sharing, which have 
already made much progress. In Great Britain, the business 
of co-operative distribution exceeds £25,000,000 a year. In 
France profit-sharing and industrial partnership, in Germany co- 
operative banking, and in America savings banks and building 
associations are being rapidly extended. Prof. R. T. Ely esti- 
mates the business of co-operative distribution in this country at 
$25,000,000 a year; and a safe estimate of co-operative produc- 
tion is thought to be $2,000,000 a year, in which 10,000 wage- 
workers are sharing. But the capital thus employed and the 
labor thus engaged, though considerable in itself, is a very insig- 
nificant fraction compared with the total of capital invested or 
labor employed. It is as is 10,000 to 7,000,000, the total number 
of wage-workers in the United States, or as is one to seven hun- 
dred. It will be many years before the pleasant dreams of Fou- 
rier and Owen are realized, especially since such social recon- 
struction is possible only, as Prof. Fawcett well says, “by calling 
forth many of the highest qualities of man’s intellectual and 
moral nature.” It implies a general prevalence of the spirit of 
brotherhood and an adoption of the Golden Rule as basis of our 
social intercourse. It is well to work with all the enthusiasm of 
which we are capable for this grand consummation, this alone truly 
radical remedy. But it is desirable, too, to realize that it is yet 
in the distant future, and that it is worth our while in the mean 
time to try to advance those things which will bring peace and 
do away with war. 
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CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


AN OLD THEORY CONCERNING THE DEATH OF JESUS. 


Readers of the April number of the Bibliotheca Sacra not 
acquainted with the history of Christian thought must have been 
surprised, if not startled, at the line of argument pursued and 
some of the conclusions reached in the article of William O. 
Ayres, M.D., lecturer in the Department of Medicine of Yale 
University, on “The Death of Jesus Christ: Its Physiological 
Significance.” That Jesus died by his own act, and not simply 
in consequence of his crucifixion, was maintained by not a few 
in the early Christian centuries; but, in recent times, not many 
have ventured to support this thesis. 

The problems concerning the death of Jesus which Dr. Ayres 
undertakes to solve are these three: “Was it like an ordinary 
death?” “Was Jesus Christ Ailled by the agonies of the cruci- 
fixion?” “Have we reason to believe that any other human 
death has ever occurred in the same way that this occurred?” 
All these questions are answered in the negative with special 
emphasis, it being declared that “the death of Jesus Christ was 
totally unlike any other that has ever occurred”; that “it was 
not produced by natural causes or by any external cause”; that 
“it was an act of Divine power, equal and correlative with his 
resurrection”; and that these events furnish “perfect proof of 
the divinity [deity?] of Jesus Christ.” It may be worth while 
to consider how far these conclusions are supported by the evi- 
dence adduced. 

The second proposition does not stand simply as an indepen- 
dent conclusion, but serves also as a premise for the statement 
immediately preceding; since the argument of the writer is that 
“the death of Jesus Christ was totally unlike any other that has 
ever occurred,” in that “it was not produced by natural cauges 
or by any external cause.” What is really the most important 
part of the whole article is the personal testimony of the writer 
to the inadequacy of the sufferings of the crucifixion to cause 
the death of Jesus. As a physician of repute, thought worthy 
to give instruction in one of the leading universities of the 
country, his judgment upon this point, at least, would seem to be 
of no small value. Dr. Ayres fully confirms the opinion main- 
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tained by some Biblical critics (though not often since the time 
of Schleiermacher, who firmly held to it), that the evangelists 
fail to present sufficient historical evidence to show that Jesus 
died from his sufferings upon the cross. Between the views of 
the American physician and the German theologian there is, 
however, this important difference: that, while the latter believed 
that the death of Jesus was only apparent and not real, the 
former maintains that the death was real, but self-caused. 

In his consideration of the facts of the case, Dr. Ayres assumes 
two points “as being beyond doubt”: first, that the form of 
crucifixion was that in common use among the Romans (which 
statement there is certainly no reason for questioning); and, 
second, that “Jesus Christ was, at the time, in perfectly s,und 
condition physically, for no Jewish sacrifice could be accepted 
of a victim not absolutely ‘without blemish.’” So far from this 
second position being “beyond doubt,” we have here a most re- 
markable instance of non sequitur, unless we are prepared to 
supply, as a minor premise, “The death of Jesus was a Jewish 
sacrifice,” — a premise which Dr. Ayres is precluded from using 
by his claim that the death of Jesus was self-inflicted, for self- 
immolation had no place in the Jewish sacrificial system. The 
dubiousness of the reasoning apart, the conclusion may be al- 
lowed to stand as a simple statement, capable neither of proof 
nor disproof, excepting in so far as we may reasonably infer that 
the previous physical and mental sufferings of Jesus are likely 
to have affected his bodily condition. Such pronounced state- 
ments as these, that “we cannot suppose it possible that he 
[Jesus] was physically less perfect than the types had been,” that 
“he came to the sacrifice free from disease or debilitation,” that 
“he was placed on the cross in his full strength,” savor much 
more of the rashness of speculation wont to be attributed to 
theologians than of that calmness which is supposed to charac- 
terize the scientific mind. Even the unknown writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, under the influence of whose thought 
these statements seem to have been made, and who finds no 
difficulty in representing Jesus as at the same time both priest 
and victim, says not a word which indicates that he thinks of 
the self-sacrifice of Christ as having consisted in the deliberate 
taking of his own life, and not in his unresisting surrender 
of himself to the fate which his faithfulness to the truth had 
invoked. 
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Passing from dogmatic to historical and physiological consid- 
erations, Dr. Ayres gives the following reasons for believing that 
the death of Jesus was “not a natural event” :— 


It is stated that Pilate was astonished at it. He would not even 
believe it when told of it by Joseph, but sent for the centurion, and 
inquired of him as to the truth. And we have abundant evidence that 
the surprise of Pilate at the early death was well warranted, and that 
the victims of that horrible mode of punishment often lingered in their 
agonies for days. 

Nor can we see any cause for death in a strong, healthy man in so 
short a time. No dangerous wounds had been inflicted, and there could 
be no very serious loss of blood. The nail driven through each hand 
would ani probably did open and destroy the two palmar arteries, both 
the superficial and the deep; but it would be by laceration and not by 
cutting, and thus the flow of blood would be largely prevented, while 
the pressure caused by the weight of the body as it hung with full force 
upon the lacerated hands would still further check the arterial bleeding. 
..+ The mere suspension would involve no speedy death, though it of 
course must produce intense suffering. Death, in the case of ordinary 
men, came from the exhaustion of nerve force — that is, of vitality — 
from one or all of four causes,—pain, the burning heat of.the sun, thirst, 
and hunger. None of these could be expected to make speedy work, 
and in fact they commonly did not. The crucified man died only when 
utterly worn out by his sufferings. Christ died at the end of six hours. 


None of these points are new, although they have seldom been 
more clearly stated. 

As to the possible influence of mental suffering in hastening 
death, it is the judgment of Dr. Ayres that, except in cases of 
previous debility or functional derangement, no speedy death can 
follow from such a cause. The hypothesis that “the weight of 
the sins of the world” crushed out the life of Jesus he wisely 
refuses to have anything to do with, professing himself upon this 
point a thorough-going agnostic. 

Holding these views, it is natural that Dr. Ayres should feel 
the necessity of offering conclusive proof of the actual death of 
Jesus, since he is of those who maintain that “all our hopes for 
eternity hang on the reality of the death of Jesus Christ.” Ap- 
parently not altogether confident that his theory of supernatural 
self-destruction will approve itself to his readers, he cautiously 
provides a way of escape from the inference which he virtually 
acknowledges to be otherwise inevitable in case his hypothesis 
fails to be satisfactory. He rests his whole case, and stakes all 
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the “hopes for eternity” of those who do not accept his theory 
of the self-caused death of Jesus, upon the possibility of show- 
ing that, if death had not already taken place, the spear-thrust 
spoken of in the Fourth Gospel would certainly have caused it. 
Considering the supreme necessity, for him, of making this link 
in his single chain of argument a strong one, we cannot but be 
surprised to see with what gossamer-like threads this important 
connection is made. Taking no note whatever of the familiar 
argument that the pericardium must have been pierced by the 
point of the soldier’s spear, since blood and water are said to have 
flowed from the wound (a silence very significant, as indicating 
that he, a competent authority in human anatomy, has no faith 
in this explanation,— as, in fact, he virtually asserts when he says 
that we cannot tell in what definite part of the body the wound 
was made), he has nothing more positive to offer in the way of 
evidence than doubtful though common interpretations of the 
two Greek words cic and vicow as used in the Johannine narrative 
of the event and its subsequent relation to the faith of Thomas. 
(See John xix., 34; and xx., 25, 27.) 

Let us examine these passages. Eic rév orpatwrév 26) xy abrow Tip 
mievpav bvogev (E.V., one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his 
side), says the evangelist. While there is, perhaps, no better 
word than pierced by which to translate Angev, the Greek verb, 
like the English, has various shades of meaning; or, rather, it is 
used to indicate all degrees of penetration, from the slightest con- 
ceivable touch to the deepest possible piercing. So convenient 
a word, and one found in common use from at least the time of 
Homer and Hesiod to that of Aristophanes, would naturally be 
used, as we know it actually was, under many varying condi- 
tions. The prudent Meyer does not display his usual caution 
when he says that “ viccew ordinarily denotes violent thrusting or 
stabbing”; since it is only in descriptions of fierce warfare, such 
as are found in Homer, that the word is commonly used in this 
sense. For our present need, what is most to the purpose is the 
usage of later times, if in any way it differs from that of the 
heroic age; and, in general, as all scholars will testify, one in- 
stance from the Septuagint is to the New Testament student of 
more worth than a score from any of the classical writers of 
Greece, since it was the former and not the latter which chiefly 
moulded the Greek dialect of Jews before and Christians after 
the beginning of our era. Now, in the Book of Ecclesiasticus, 

11 
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xxii., 19, it is said that “ he who touches (or hits) an eye (6 vicowv 
i¢Gadu6v) will bring forth tears.” Any one can see the absurdity 
of supposing that here a serious wound is intended. On the 
other hand, examining Josephus, we learn from the Jewish War, 
iii., 7. 35, that the word was still used in his time as one fit 
to describe a fatal spear-thrust. The lexicographers seem to 
recognize the stronger meanings of vicow as subordinate to the 
weaker by mentioning the latter first. The following are the 
definitions of Liddell and Scott, than whom there are no better 
authorities: “ Jo touch with a sharp point, to prick, spur, pierce.” 
Crusius gives, as the leading Homeric meanings, “to prick, to 
thrust, to pierce.” The conclusion from all the evidence can 
hardly be other than that, when our Gospels were written, the 
word probably still had all the latitude of meaning which ever 
belonged to it, and that from its general signification alone we 
are not able to determine its precise force in any given instance. 

But perhaps the passage iv which the fourth evangelist speaks 
of the doubt of Thomas makes it clear, as Dr. Ayres thinks it 
does, that the head of the soldier’s spear was buried deep in the 
body of Jesus. Thomas says, according to the common version, 
“Except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put 
my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into 
his side, I will not believe”; and Jesus says to Thomas, “ Reach 
hither thy finger, and behold my hands, and reach hither thy 
hand, and thrust it into my side.” For thrust the Revised Ver- 
sion substitutes put. One more substitution, to for into, might 
have been made without doing any violence to the original; 
for the preposition cic has its signification determined by the 
meaning of the following: substantive, commonly having the 
sense of into only when its object either has natural cavities 
which may be penetrated, as when one goes into a house (eic olxov), 
or is of such a nature that its parts may be easily displaced, 
though even then the context sometimes indicates that ¢o is the 
only possible rendering. (See Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon, of 
the New Testament, p. 183.) It must be, then, that, not know- 
ing what injuries were inflicted by the spear-thrust, it is as likely 
(to say the least) that John’s words were intended to indicate 
that Thomas was asked to satisfy himself of the identity of his 
risen Master by simply feeling the scar on his side as to convey 
the impression that the doubting disciple wished and was invited 


to force his hand into a widely gaping wound made ten days 
before. 
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Attention has been called to these questions of the use of lan- 
guage simply with a view to putting the reader in a position to 
judge for himself how far Dr. Ayres is justified in writing after 
the following fashion : — 


- The blow was no child's play. The doubting Thomas was invited by 
the risen Jesus to put his finger into the print of the nails, but to thrust 
his hand into the wound of the side. The broad head of the Roman 
spear had evidently left «n opening which admitted of such exploration, 
and that could not be made without almost instant death. .. . How little 
did the brutal pagan know, when in pure, cold-blooded, cruel indiffer- 
ence he gave that savage blow, what a magnificent work he was doing 
for the verification of the claim of that man to be the Son of God! 
He was apparently dead ; but the skepticism of later ages might honestly 
question the reality of that death, had not his brutal and seemingly 
causeless act rendered the reality a thing of certainty. I have no doubt 
that the divine object of allowing the deed and inspiring the record may 
be referred to this very provision against even the possibility of doubt. 
To demonstrate his own power over life, Jesus laid down his own volun- 
tarily; to demonstrate to all future ages the absolute fact of his death, 
the spear cut its way savagely into his dead body with a gash which, to 
a living man, would have caused death on the instant. Thanks to the 
Roman’s stolid brutality ! 


But to return to Dr. Ayres’s main thesis. _ This is his line of 
argument. Jesus died upon the cross, as the Scriptures say, be- 
fore the soldier pierced his side. The sufferings of the crucifix- 
ion could not have caused his death: therefore, by divine power, 
being the infinite God, he laid down his own life. In thus rea- 
soning, Dr. Ayres appears to think that he is “ following the lines 
of true scientific induction”; but the logician is likely to look 
upon his argument as exemplifying rather the deductive method, 
excepting at a single point, where something approximating to, 
but not reaching the character of, a valid induction is introduced 
as a premise. 

Man, it is claimed, cannot, by a single effort of will, put an end 
to his own life—a proposition which certainly is in harmony 
with all ordinary human experience, but which can hardly be 
considered as the expression of a universal law. Even though 
one should hesitate to believe, what is far from incredible, that 
there have been rare cases of ability to retard and even hold in 
complete check for a time those motions of the heart which ordi- 
narily are automatic and uncontrollable by the will, and that in- 
stances have occurred in which the trial of this power, carried 
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too far, has resulted in an inability to arouse again the vital func- 
tions to activity, it is difficult to see how one believing, with Dr. 
Ayres, “that some of the enthusiasts of the Oriental religions can 
voluntarily induce a state of suspended animation, perfectly sim- 
ulating death in every respect, which shall continue for weeks,— 
and how much longer we have no means of knowing, —and then 
resume complete and active vitality,” can question the possibility 
of some fanatical fakir successfully willing himself into a state 
of permanent unconsciousness and consequent death. Such an 
event is certainly conceivable to this extent, that no one would 
hesitate to believe it upon competent evidence, and no one would 
think for a moment that it proved the self-executioner to be the 
Creator of the universe. But Dr. Ayres says that Jesus was God, 
because, by a simple act of will, he yielded up his life, which only 
God could do! 

The main purpose of the preceding examination, apart from 
the desire that the Review should not overlook any noteworthy 
phase of current religious thought, has been to call the attention 
of New Testament scholars to the fact that any thorough investi- 
gation of the gospel accounts of the crucifixion, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus must begin with a determination of the physio- 
logical problems which the author of the article in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra has treated with only partial success. Nothing has been 
said of the doubts which, in the opinion of many critics, hang 
around the testimony of the Fourth Gospel in general, and espe- 
cially the isolated account of the spear-thrust; for it seemed best 
to confine the discussion to the points more immediately sug- 
gested by the article under review. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


TENNYSON’S RELIGIOUS POETRY. 

We have spoken briefly in a previous number * of Browning as 
in his verse a resolute champion of religious faith—one who, 
while fully recognizing the existence of doubt in modern thought, 
at the same time manfully, not to say wilfully, protests against it, 
as if it had no business to a foothold there. Tennyson’s attitude 
is wholly different. Of all our modern masters of song he per- 
haps best voices the aspirations, the longings, the uncertainty, the 
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hope touched with fear, the doubt struck through with gleams of 
trust, that belong in especial to our age,— this questioning, deny- 
ing, despairing, yet often hoping and most credulous nineteenth 
century. 

Tennyson, it would seem, has cared supremely for form, for 
the charm of musical words, for the very best words, the most 
melodious and the most pictorially suggestive in the English 
language, for which, like Landor, another master of form, he 
“seeks morosely, until he finds them.” But, with his rare inter- 
est in form, there is assuredly no absence of thought, even relig- 
ious thought. He feels not only the “upper airs” blow upon 
him, but the airs of this particular age of speculation and in- 
quiry into the remotest causes of things. He is the poet of the 
“scientific method,” so far as poetry can wed herself to the 
cause of natural science. “In Memoriam,” the great philosophic 
poem of our century, deals, among other things, with the prob- 
lems of heredity, of the evolution of life, of the nature of man,— 
all viewed from what may be called a scientific stand-point. An 
essay appeared not long ago in one of the English magazines, 
noting the botanical exactness of Tennyson’s frequent allusions to 
flowers and plants. So, in Mrs. Gaskell’s ever-charming Cranford, 
the eccentric Mr. Holbrook whimsically complains that “this 
boy” (as Tennyson then was) has noticed that ash-buds are 
“black in March,” which he had seen all his life without ever no- 
ticing. Elsewhere we have seen his minute accuracy of eye com- 
pared to the vision of a near-sighted person, whose natural eye 
is a magnifier, better for scientific than for artistic uses. The 
breath of the scientific spirit has reached him, and has touched 
his verse, fortunately without petrifying it,— as, to mention a 
conspicuous example, it froze the life out of Dr. Erasmus Darwin’s 
“Botanic Garden,” and made Sir John Davies’s very respecta- 
ble poem on “The Immortality of the Soul” a mere literary curi- 
osity, instead of a thing of breathing life. 

Tennyson’s attitude toward religion may be said to be that of 
the philosophic questioner, occasionally a doubter, but never, we 
think, an absolute denier, nor at any time so hopeless about the 
reality of the religious foundations as is another great contempo- 
rary poet, Matthew Arnold. He has, indeed, passed out of 
“the zone of calms” wherein such a poet as Wordsworth fain 
would dwell. He has not the vigorous note of manly faith that 
rings in Browning’s trumpet call. He is the questioner who rec- 
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ognizes that the Zeit-Geist has been moving among some of the 
old doctrines of religious belief, which half a century ago were 
regarded as so rooted and established that no wind of controversy, 
however strong, could overthrow them. For the Laureate, a 
veil of mystery hangs over all the great problems of religion, and 
will not be lifted for any man’s entreaty. 


“For the drift of the Maker is dark, and Isis hid by the veil: 
Who knows the ways of the world, how God will bring them about ? 
Our planet is one, the suns are many, the world is wide.” 


If it be said that this is only the pessimistic wailing of the 
rather dreary young man who soliloquizes in “Maud,” the follow- 
ing lines from “In Memoriam” suggest the same feeling of 
vagueness and uncertainty :— 


“ That which we dare invoke to bless; 
Our dearest faith; our ghastliest doubt ; 
He, They, One, All; wi'hin, without ; 
The Power in darkness whom we guess.” 


Te be sure, this great poem ends with the clear declaration that 


“ All is well, though faith and form 
Be sundered in the night of fear,” 


and the superb invocation to that 


“Living Will that shalt endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock ” ; 


but one cannot help remembering that “the night of fear” 
through which he has passed is long, that the conflict between 
faith and form is a hard one, and that it may need many and 
shrewd “guesses” before “the Power in darkness” shall fully 
reveal itself. 

Indeed, in some of the noblest lines that have ever been writ- 
ten in behalf of him who struggles, “ perplexed in faith, but pure 
in deeds,” to beat out the notes of some grander belief than 
that which lives in most of the church formule, Tennyson shows 
how 

“ There lives more faith in honest doubt 
. ». than in half the creeds.” 


It is well to note that this doubt must be “honest,” and not mere 
intellectual playing with dangerous weapons; and that the “ pure 
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life” must make its way through the night of doubt to the light 
of a clearer faith—a truth something too often forgotten by 
those easy-going skeptics who would change their religious be- 
liefs as jauntily as they change their clothes! 

A clear touch of the scientific spirit is to be traced in that 
wonderful little verse beginning,— 


“ Flower in the crannied wall,”— 


a recognition of the fact, so patently revealed by evolution, of 
the essential oneness of all life,— life ascending from flower to 
bird, from dird .to animal, from animal to man, the crown of 
things,—so that, if we could really tell how that principle mani- 
fests itself in the lowest, we could read it not amiss in its highest 
expression, — 

“ We should know what God and man is.” 


But Tennyson, if not an agnostic or a positivist, is by no 
means one of “the certain people.” With all the wisest poets, 
he lays his finger discreetly on his lips, and is dumb before the 
mystery of mysteries. The “Higher Pantheism,” though it is 
manifestly as unfair to take this as the general expression of 
Tennyson’s own faith as it would be to assume that Browning 
and one of his dramatis persone are identical,—for neither 
Browning nor Tennyson wreak themselves upon and into their 
personages, as the misanthropic Byron shrieked himself in 
“Childe Harold” and “Manfred” and “The Corsair,”— the 
“Higher Pantheism ” exhibits, and very nobly, one phase of the 
religious problem, a mood which has been shared at one time or 
another by many high souls, who, like Spinoza, seemed to other 
men “ God-intoxicated.” 


“ The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains, 
Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him who reigns ? 
The ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot see, 
But if we could see and hear, this Vision — were it not He?” 


It is the word of the pious Brahmin, who feels that God so 
dwells in the world that He is part and parcel of it; it is the 
word of the New England Transcendentalist, when in loftiest 
mood of adcration he can say without impiety, “The simplest 
person who worships God in his integrity becomes God.” 
Tennyson, like all serious-minded men, has his moments of 
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doubt as to personal continuity beyond death, and is not ashamed 
to confess it. He discusses the probabilities of immortality: 


“ The wish that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 

The likest God within the soul?” 


But then doubt, the questioning of science itself, lays its cold 
hartd upon him, and he is far too manly to try to shake it off 
without recognizing to the full its chilling force. That doubt 
suggests so many analogies against the continued personality, 
so many possibilities against it, that “out of fifty seeds” only one 
is orought to bear; it hints that, while the individual man per- 
ishes, only the type survives. And so 


“T falter, where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs © 
That slope through darkness up to God, 
“T stretch lame bands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call . 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


Again we see it,—immortality “not a demonstration, but a 
hope”; a good, sustaining, cheering hope, but admitting no exact 
proof, as some very good men love to think it is proved, by 
analogies from nature, or revelation, or special miracle. 

Nor yet is Tennyson’s hope of immortality the vague and 
rather chilly dream of the positivist: he is not, like George Eliot 
(who makes an impersonal survival as lovable and as lovely as 
it can be painted in her great positivist hymn, “Oh, may I join 
the choir invisible”), willing to be finally diffused, that he may 
be “in diffusion ever more intense.” There must be, he feels, in 
the bitter chill of separation from his friend, some chance of 
meeting and knowing him as he was himsel/’:— 


“ That each who seems a separate whole 
Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again should fall 

Remerging in the general Soul, 


“Ts faith as vague as all unsweet ; 
Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside, 
And I shall know him when we meet.” 
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We cannot close this brief notice of Tennyson’s religious atti- 
tude without speaking of the remarkable monologue entitled 
“Despair,” in which a man who has been rescued from drowning 
by the parish minister curses his preserver for bringing him 
back to a world which the priest’s own theology — apparently 
of the approved orthodox pattern —has done so much to make 
hateful to him, landing him at last in the arctic region of athe- 
ism. That sort of religion, working on minds of a certain qual- 
ity, inevitably ends in making agnostics. In the face of “a hell 
without help, without end,” and the Infinite Cruelty that made 
everlasting hell, one is driven either to that phase of madness 
which poor Cowper knew, or to the dismal creed of “a world 
without God,” like that pictured in Richter’s terrible dream of a 
universe without a Father :— 


“Oh, we poor orphans of nothing, alone on that lonely shore, 
Born of the brainless Nature, who knew not that which she bore; 
Trusting no longer that earthly. flower would be heavenly fruit, 
‘Come from the brute, poor souls,— no souls — and to die with the brute.” 


It is the last hopeless word of the faith — no-faith — that has 
found “in matter the promise and potency of every form of life,” 
including the spiritual and the eternal, and is at last driven mad 
by its own sad logic. 

But the poet cannot stay forever in either desolate region. It 
is an open secret that the true poet is the sworn enemy of that 
formal, cut-and-dried theology which can “ pull up God at the 
end of a string,” can tell all about his attributes and qualities,— 
as so much justice, so much mercy, with not (phrenologically 
speaking) one bump left out. Even Cowper, who was eminently 
Calvinistic, or Methodistic after the Whitefield and Newton pat- 
tern, so moderated and harmonized the strong theologic impulse 
within him as to put such dismal doctrines as original sin and a 
very literal vicarious atonement into quite poetic and by no 
means revolting shape. For the heart is sometimes so much 
wiser than the head! 

Perhaps Tennyson’s attitude of mind towards religion is 
clearly enough shown in one of his earlier poems, “The Two 
Voices,” which is one long questioning of the great spiritual 
verities, one long battle with the doubts that are sure to beset 
every honest and faithful mind as to the real meaning of life, the 
final supremacy of good over evil, the actual as opposed to all 
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merely speculative and theologic government of an over-ruling 

Righteousness. The poet has a hard time of it, as has every 

honest man who fights for his soul; and he feels now and again 

the chill winds of doubt shake his heart, the temptation to admit | 
that, after all, man’s life is 


“ A life of nothings, nothing worth 
From that first nothing, ere his birth, 
To that last nothing, under earth. 


But the second Voice, the voice of faith, finally gains the loudest 
and clearest utterance, if not dogmatic, yet “a hidden hope,” 
wonderfully assuring and comforting. And though that voice 
declares 

“T may not speak of what I know,” 


because all speech fails before the Eternal Verities, yet it is of 
good cheer, because it “sees the end and knows the good.” Is 
not this the final word of Scripture itself, which does not go 
into details, describes nothing, but is confident that “all things” 
—even our pain and grief and loss, and sin itself, “the cloudy 
porch oft opening on the sun ”—absolutely all things shall work 
together for good (though we may not see how they can so work) 
to those who sincerely love God, though they may not be able to 
define their faith, much less glibly characterize its object, or 


what is the divine meaning in putting them here to suffer and 
agonize and endure? 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Church and the Faith: A Philosophical History of the Catholic 
Church, containing a Theory of the Church, an Account of its Establish- 
ment, essays on. the Six General Councils, and Important Controversies, 
an exposition and defence of the due and proper Claims of the Church 
in America, and other matters. By the Rev. William Brevoort Bolmer. 
New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. pp. 392. 8vo. 

The first quality which one notices in this portly octavo is a certain 
eager and school-boy style of rhetoric, along with a childlike confidence, 
beautiful to behold in these days of ecclesiastical little-faith, in the phys- 
ical touch of a bishop’s hand. To this we may add, a tone in its vehe- 
ment and repeated assertion of the most orthodox opinion which some 
might call feminine, but which we liken rather to the somewhat shrill 
and febrile emphasis of the later Greek theologians of the fourth cen- 
tury, or perhaps the fifth. This comparison is surely not unjust, and 
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cannot be displeasing to the author, who emulates that tone of ardent 
conviction in those early assertors of ecclesiastical faith whom he most 
admires. Indeed, the constant assertion of “Catholic” orthodoxy can 
only mean, we imagine, that which it does in the premises assumed by 
Cardinal Newman in his earlier or Anglican writings: the orthodoxy of 
the Greek Church of the Fourth Century, as the true authority and 
standard of opinion for all coming time. 

The term “Catholic Church,” we should explain, is used by Mr. Bol- 
mer in its wider sense, and not in that of “ Roman” Catholic, which he 
abhors; with special and personal reference, moreover, to the “ Ameri- 
can Catholic” (not the “ Protestant Episcopal,” which is only once men- 
tioned, with pitying disdain). This “ American” Church is claimed to 
have its distinct advantages over the government Establishment of 
Anglicanism, its masters in theology, however, being the English 
churchmen, Bull and Waterland at their head. As to execution, the 
book is not, in fact, that hasty construction, loosely put together, which 
might be inferred from its excited rhetoric. On the contrary, it was 
written ovt with serious conviction, and is published, ten years later, 
after deliberate revision, and with reaffirming of its original ground. 
We should judge it to be, like Mr. Alger’s History of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life, the fruit of studies in the theological school, and notes 
thereon, expanded to the dimensions of a thick volume. Its positions 
are evidently much cherished by the writer, and have, indeed, a value 
in his eyes enhanced by some slight claims to originality of view. The 
topics it deals with are sufficiently set forth in its ample title-page. The 
reader is often perplexed by the author’s curious trick of holding back 
the name of a person he introduces till he has said all he has to say of 
him, and then, often, in such a way as to need the side-light of the reader’s 
knowledge to make clear to whom the name belongs. At least a dozen 
paragraphs want recasting, to correct this annoying fault. Then there 
is the inconvenience of withholding dates, where they would be an easy 
help, and a strange lack of precise and intelligible statement,— as, for 
example, in the very confused account of the circumstances of the Fifth 
Council, where the best-intentioned reader is left completely in the dark, 
unless he happens tc know already. Occasionally, too,— though the 
book does not at all lack learning,— we find a statement which betrays 
looseness and haste, if not error, as where (p. 348) we read of “the 
iron gauntlet of the lawyer,” as if it were Nogaret and not Sciarra 
Colonna that struck the ruffian blow at Boniface. On the whole, the 
book would be greatly improved by careful rewriting, with assiduous 
observance of Archbishop Whately’s admirable rule: “ When you come 
to a sentence that you think particularly fine, strike it out.” So treated, 
it would be a serviceable supplement to Prof. Allen’s Continuity of 
Christian Thought, having many coincidences of view, with some of the 
limitations we have previously pointed out in that.* 


*See this Review for February, 1886. 
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My Creed: By M. J. Savage.— This latest volume of Mr. Savage's 
sermons is among his best. It considers some of the more fundamental 
problems of religion in a manly and earnest fashion, without cant and 
without pretence of a knowledge which is not real. Mr. Savage’s 
“creed,” however, does not escape the essential fault of all creeds, in 
that it over-emphasizes knowledge, and even, if unconsciously, gives to 
feeling a much lower place than it should hold. The man who has a 
lively curiosity about religion and very little religious susceptibility is 
too familiar a phenomenon in our day to make the distinction we sug- 
gest an antiquated one. We could wish, apropos of Mr. Savage's dis- 
course on “The Debt of Religion to Science,” that he would sometimes 
do justice to the indebtedness of science to religion. The division of 
human nature into these two powers is factitious, to be sure; but, if it 
is preserved in one case, let it be in the other, and let us learn how much 
knowing has been aided by devout feeling. The final sermon in this 
volume, on “Immortality and Modern Thought,” which has seen the 
light previously, concedes much more to the Spiritualists, so called, than 
we are disposed to believe that the undoubted facts will allow them. 
We think, in view of the emphasis which Mr. Savage has of late laid 
upon spiritual phenomena, as tending, at least, towards proof of immor- 
tality, that he owes it to his public to be somewhat more scientific than 
he is in this discourse. It would be well, that is to say, to give some- 
times under each department of its phenomena a case in full, which 
seems in itself to be a valid instance of exertion of the power claimed, 
whether it be mind-reading, clairvoyance, or some other. We could 
then know on just what kind of proof Mr. Savage relies, and whether 
the impression it gives to our minds justifies our ranking him high as 
an investigator in this very doubtful business. Recent exposures of 
materializing mediums have not increased the general confidence in 
the truth of Spiritualism as a whole; while, if we are not mistaken, 
Rev. Mr. Savage was among the deceived who gave these mediums too 
much confidence. Of Mr. Savage’s booklet These Degenerate Days, in 
reply to James Russell Lowell’s Atlantic poem, one need only say that 
the preacher would probably have made a much better sermon than 
poem out of the good thoughts contained in these lines, if he had 
more wisely expressed them in prose. (Geo. H. Ellis.) 


Rosmini’s Method of Education. D. C. Heath & Co.— Prof. Thomas 
Davidson says of this, “ It is one of the most careful works of the ablest 
and most comprehensive thinker of the nineteenth century ; a man of whom 
friend and foe alike speak with reverence as of a saint, and who, indeed, 
was a saint.” We are unable to verify these superlatives, which are, 
perhaps, needless in recommending a little book like this. We are, 
however, willing to ratify the general judgment of it, as a methodical, 
agreeable, and suggestive manual. To which we shall add, that its for- 
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malism seems to us excessive, that it shows ingenuity, penetration, and 
candor, rather than genius of insight (such as we have in Jean Paul’s 
Levana, for example), and that one who should thoroughly master it 
could give all that makes it valuable in fifty pages, of far more service to 
the ordinary teacher. Its use is for special students of the science of 
education. 

We wish, in this connection, to call attention to the admirable select 
library of works on education published by this house, including Rich- 
ter’s Levana, just spoken of, and a Pestalozzi, condensed (as we have 
suggested above respecting Rosmini) from five large volumes to less than 
two hundred pages, by Miss Eva Channing. 


Life of Dante. By May Alden Ward. Roberts Brothers. $1.25.—This 
neat little volume may be described as a convenient hand-book cast in 
narrative form, and serving as a running commentary both on the events 
of the poet's life, which are given in sufficient detail for the purpose, and 
on the series of his writings. The style is good, the temper modest, 
and the discussion of that excellent quality which makes the reader de- 


sirous of larger knowledge. A good bibliography and index conclude 
the volume. 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 


Das Johannesevangelium. Von O. Holzmann. Expositions by the 
Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D. Third Series. (A new series of expository dis- 
courses by this accomplished student of the Bible, fitly dedicated to the 
memory of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen.) 

St. Paul's First Ep stle to the Corinthians. A Commentary by C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Etudes Historiques et Exégétiques sur l’Aucien Testament. Par E. 
Le Savoureux. 

A Short Introduction to the History of Ancient Israel. By Rev. 
A. W. Oxford, M A. (the editor of the Berwick Hymnal, a fine catholic 
collection of hymns). 

Social Aspects of Christianity. By B. F. Wescott, D.D. 

La Vie et la Pensée. Eléments réels de la Philosophie. Par Emile 
Burnouf (the eminent and venerable Orientalist). 

Die Italienische Philosophie des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. Band 
V. Von Dr. Karl Werner. 

Die Philosophie des Heraklit von Ephesus im Lichte der Mysterien. 
Von E. Pfleiderer. 


. History and Biography. 
Hachette et Cie, of Paris, announce a series of biographies of French 
men of letters, which threatens to eclipse even Mr. John Morley’s brill- 
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iant English series. Under the title of Les Grands Ecrivains Frangais, 
it will embrace studies of tiie life, works, and influence of the principal 
authors of France. Each of these two-franc volumes will have a por- 
trait of its subject, this being a point of decided superiority over the 
English books. The distribution of the authors among their biogra- 
phers, the living French men of letters, is almost ideal. The first two 
volumes will be Victor Cousin, by Jules Simon, and Madame de Sévigné, 
by Gaston Boissier. Then will follow these volumes, now actually com- 
pleted or in preparation: Boileau and Voltaire, by Ferdinand Brune- 
titre; Racine, by Anatole France; Pascal, by E. Havet; Villon, by 
Gaston Paris; Montesquieu, by Albert Sorel; Rousseau, by Victor Cher- 
buliez; Balzac, by Paul Bourget; De Masset, by Jules Lemaitre; Guizot, 
by Gabriel Monod; Turgot, by Léon Say; Lamartine, by M. de Po- 
mairole; Joseph de Maistre, by E. M. de Vogiié; George Sand, by E. 
Caro; Sainte-Beuve, by H. A. Taine. Tne general edi'or of the series 
is M. J. Jusserand. It is long since an announcement of equal interest 
to readers of French literature has been made. 

In the series of shilling volumes entitled “ English History from Con- 
temporary Writers,” edited by Mr. F. York Poweli, M. A., the two latest 
issues are Edward IIl. and his Wars, 1327-1360, and The Misrule of 
Henry III., 1236-1240. 

Keats. By Sidney Colvin. 

Obiter Dicta. Second Series. (Papers on Dr. Johnson, hie Emer- 
son, Milton, Pope, and the Muse of History.) 

Episodes in a Life of Adventure. By Laurence Oliphant. 

Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 

Life of Dean Colet, Founder of St. Paul’s School. By Rev. J. H. 
Lupton. 

Die Selbst-biographie des Cardinals Bellarmin, Lateinisch und Deutsch, 
herausgegeben von J. J. I. Déllioger und F. H. Reusch. 

Geschichte der Juden in England von den dltesten Zeiten bis zur ihrer 
Verbannung. Erster Theil. Elftes und zwélftes Jahrhunderte. Von 
Dr. S. Goldschmidt. 


The Historic Towns of England. Bristol, by W. Hunt; Exeter, by 
E. A. Freeman. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Feeling for Nature in Scotch Poetry. By Prof. John Veitch. In 
two volumes. 

Julius and Mary Mohl: Letters and Recollections. By M. C. M. 
Simpson. 

Morality in English Fiction. By James A. Noble. 

Zur Moral der Literarischen Kritik. Von W. Wundt. 

Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life. By George Meredith. 


Juvenilia. A second series on sundry sthetical Questions. By 
Vernon Lee. 
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Répertoire de la Comédie Humaine de H. de Balzac. Par A. Cerf- 
berr et J. Christophe. (Six hundred pages of explanation of the charac 

ters in Balzac’s works.) 
* The Nibelungen Lied. Translated by A. G. Foster-Barham. 

L’Art Religieux au Caucase. Par J. Mouriet. 

The Intellectual Elements of Style. By Alexander Bain. 

Studies of Family Life. By C. S. Devas, (In various times and 
nations.) 

The Religion of Socialism. By E. B. Bax. 

England and her Colonies. Five Prize Essays on Imperial Federation. 

Lectures and Essays. By the late Earl of Iddesleigh. 

The Gift of Life. By Sir John Lubbock. 

The Health of Nations. A Review of the Works of Edwin Chadwick. 
By B. W. Richardson, M.D. 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Encyclopedia of Living Divines and Christian Workers of all Denom- 
inations in Europe and America. Being a Supplement to the Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Edited by Rev. P. Schaff, 
D.D., and Rev. 8S. M. Jackson. (A very comprehensive and trustworthy 
dictionary of contemporary religious biography. The articles, though 
brief, contain much information to be reached in other forms only 


with great labor.) 

Abraham, Joseph, and Moses in Egypt. By Rev. A. H. Kellogg, D.D. 
(Six lectures which endeavor to harmonize Egyptology and the Old 
Testament ) 

Popular Lectures on Theological Themes. By the Rev. A. A. Hodge, 
D.D. (A familiar course of lectures to audiences of ladies on the 
science of theology. By the late able divine of Princeton. Valuable as 
a popular statement of the Princeton theology of to-day.) 

The Growth of Church Institutions. By the Rev. Edwin Hatch, D.D. 

The College and the Church. (A reprint of the articles on “How 
I was Educated” and the “Confessions’’ of believers of the various de- 
nominations, from the Forum.) 

The Russian Church and Russian Dissent. By Albert F. Heard. 

Current Discussions of Theology. Edited by the Professors in the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Vol. IV. 

Random Recollections. By Henry B. Stanton. 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Story of the Nations: The Story of Assyria, from the Rise of the 
Empire to the Fa'l of Nineveh. By Zénaide A. Ragozin. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Nineteenth Century Sense: The Paradox of Spiritualism. By John 
Darby. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.00. 

Evolution and Christianity: A Study. By J. C. F. Grumbine. Chi- 
cago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 50 cts. 





Books Received. 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 
JUNE 


Why am laJew? By Dr. Pereira Mendes. (North American Review.) 

Faith-healing and Fear-killing. By Frances Power Cobbe. (One of Miss Cobbe’s 
best essays, on the faith-cure and its opposite, “‘ dying by inches of sheer anxiety to 
live, and being slain at last by the very dread of death.’’) 

The Political Philosophy of the late T. H. Green. By D. G. Ritchie. (Contempo- 
rary Review.) 

The June Fortnightly contains a notable list of articles on the life of England 
since the accession of Queen Victoria. Prof. E. Dowden writes at length, in his 
finest vein, on Victorian Literature ; Grant Allen, cn the Progress of Science ; J. A. 
Symonds, on the Progress of Thought in our Time; F. Threffer, on English Music 
during the Queen’s Reign; Prof. Leone Levi, on the Material Growth of the Kingdom; 
and G. Baden Powell, M.P., on Fifty Years of Colonial Development. 

Our Great Competitor (the United States). By James Keith. (Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.) 

Is Andover Romanizing? By Prof. F. L. Patton. What is the Object of Life? 
By George J. Romanes. (The Forum. The latter is the first article of aseries. “To 
love and to think” is Mr. Romanes’s answer.) 


APRIL, 


The Ghost Theory of the Origin of Religion. By 8. H. Kellogg, D.D. A moder- 
ately able discussion of Herbert Spencer’s theory. (Bibliotheca Sacra.) 

Confiscation for Heresy in the Middle Ages. By H.C. Lea. (English Historical 
Review.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Saxon & Co., New York. 
The Story of Metlakahtla. By Henry 8. Wellcome. Illustrated. 


From Lee & Shepard, New York. 

A Few Thoughts for a Young Man. By Horace Mann. Price 50 cts. 

Drones’ Honey. By Sophie May. Price $1.50. . 

The Obelisk and its Voices; or, The Inner Facings of the Washington Monument. 
By Henry B. Carrington, U.S.A. Price 50 cts. 

Life and Times of Jesus, as related by Thomas Didymus, By James Freeman 
Clarke. Price $1.50. 

From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 


The Story of Assyria. From the Rise of the Em to the Fall of Nineveh. B 
Zénaide A. Ragozin, Price $1.50. pire y 


From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


Word Studies in the New Testament. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. Price $4.00.— 
For sale by Estes & Lauriat. 


From Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
Guenn: A Wave on the Breton Coast. By Blanche Willis Howard. Price 50 cts. 
(No. 2 of Paper Series.) 
The Sunny Side of Shadow: Reveries of a Convalescent. By Fannie Nichols Ben- 
jamin. Price $1.00. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

American Statesmen. Life of Henry Clay. By Carl Schurz. (In Two Volumes.) 
Price $2.50 a set. 

The Agamemnon of Aischylus, La Saisiaz, The Two Poets of Croisic, Dramatic 
—_ m= Ferishtah’s Fancies, and Parleyings. By Robert Browning. 
Price $1.75. 

Red Cotton Night-cap Country, Aristophanes’s Apology, The Inn Album, Pacchi- 
sree, one How he worked in Distemper, and Other Poems. By Robert Browning. 

ce $1.75. 

From C. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


Evolution and Christianity: A Study. By J.C. F.Graumbine. Price 50 cts.— For 
sale by George H. Ellis. : 





